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MARK SUTHERLAND: 
oR, 


POWER AND PRINCIPLE. 
BY EMMA D. BN: SOUTHWORTH. © 
CHAP. XV. oy: 

She'll g° with him, in all his weal and wo ; 


she'li Se withhim in sowthine and in storm §~ 
In his afffictions, should they fall on him ; 





| no longer requires my presence in that capaci-' 
tr Indeed, ioight eee be dered in the | things in some wretched Western cabin, and I 
way. And neither am | disposed to take a 
second place in s household of which I have 


what 





In his temptations, when bad men beset him ; 

in all the perils which may press around him ; 

And, showld they crush him, in the hour of death. 
Tavnor—Philip Von Artewelde. 


“ Come here, Rosalie, I want to have a very 
serious talk with you, my child,” said Colonel 


Ashiey, rising to meet his niece, as she entered, | 


and leading her to a seat. “Now, ~ dear, I 
am very sorry for something that I have just 
heard. Nay, now, be calm, my dear—I am not 


going to scold. If I indulge in any sort of re-|. 


proach, it must be in self-reproach for my own 
reprehensible carelesness. And so, my child, 
you are engaged to be married!” 

Rosaue’s face crimsoned, and her eygs fell to 
the ground. 

“And what good, Rosalie, do you think will 
ever come of this imprudent step ?” 

The blush deepened on her cheek, but she 
did not reply. 

“And what am I to think of this penniless 
young man, who uses his position in my family 
to wile the affections of my niece—an heiress ¢ 
Would it not be @ fair and rational conclusion 
to set him down as an unprincipled fortune- 
hunter?” 

Rosalie started. Her eyes flashed, her lips 
quivered. She exclaimed— 

“Uncle, you do not believe that—you do 
not!” . 

“Would it not be fair to believe it?” 
“Unele, you are a noble-hearted being—you 

always recognise true nobility in others. Uncle, 
be just to Mr. Sutheriand—nay, be just to 
yourself—unsay your words.” 

“ Why, Rosalie, ninety-nine out of a hundred 
would call your lover a fortune-hunter.” 

“Qh, sir, they could not—they could not! 
knowing that Mr. Sutherland voluntarily re- 
nounced a large fortune for an idea of duty.” 

“At any rate, Rosalie, here are the naked 
facts: Mark Sutherland, being quite penniless, 
and well knowing that he has no way on earth 
of supporting a wife, makes the best use of his 
opportunities to woo and win an heiress!” 

Rosalie dropped her face into her hands; her 
bosom heaved convulsively, as with some in- 
ward struggle, for an instant, and then lifting 
a countenance blushing and tearful, yet gently 
resolute, she said, in a faltering voice : 

“T must make a confession, even if it cover 
me with humiliation. [I must clear Mr. Suth- 
erland, and take the blame where it truly be- 
longs—upon my own head. Uncle, it was my 
fault—my own—mine solely” —— 

She paused, for her girl’s nature would not 
bear the look the old man fixed upon her. She 
averted her face, and with deeply flushed cheek 
and low, tremulous voice, resumed: 

“I loyedi@him, uncle. It was impossible, 
adoring moral heroism as I did, not to love him. 
God and angels know it, and you must know 
it, too” 

Again she paused for an answer, but Col. 
Ashley did not reply, and she asked— 

“Uncle! you exonerate Mr. Sutherland now, 
do you not?” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Colonel Ashley, speaking 
as if waking up out of a reverie. “I exonerat- 
ed him at first; I only wanted to see, Rosalie, 
whether you would have the honor and gen- 
erosity to admit what you have. Good heaven! 
It seems to me fully one-half the love originates 
with the giris, although they have too much 
tact to let us know it! Now, there was your 
aunt; 1 was two years courting her. In truth, 
I thought I had a terrible time to win her 
heart; but listen, now: Some time after we had 
been married, she told me how many months 
she had been ‘setting her cap’ at me before | 
ever thought of her; and yet you see after she 
had once gained her point, and brought me to 
her feet, she kept me on the tenter-hooks of 
Buspense for two years!” 

“May I go.now? Are you done with me, 
uncle ?”’ 

“No, my dear, I have not begun with you 
et! I must give you a lecture! Don’t you 

now it was a very unmaidenly thing of you 
to ‘set your cap’ at Sutherland ?” 

“Uncle, Mr. Sutherland evidently does’ not 
pronounce such @ judgment, and therefore it 
1s Bot 80,” 

“No, poor fellow! because he doesn’t know 
you did it! He’s under the illusion that he did 
all the love-making himself! That’s natural. 
But now, then, Rosalie, how do you expect to 
get along in this world if you and Mark are 
married! You may know that he has no way 
of supporting you, and your guardian would 





see you both in the bottomless pit before he'd 


advance a cent of your fortune, Come, stop 
blushing and trembling, and answer. me, my 
dear; I like people to be practical—what do 
you expect to do?” 

“I do not know, uncle; I wish to leave it all 
to Mr. Sutherland. 1 have so much confidence 
in his judgment and in his regard for me, that 
! feel perfectly sure he will never draw me into 
any evil or suffering.” , 

“ Always faith in Mark! Suppose he should 
be going away in a few days, and suppose he 
should wish ta marry and take you with him?” 
asi In that case, I should wish to go, dear un- 


Rosalie, really distressed by the length and 


closeness of the examination to which she had 


been subjected. 


“Yes, you may go!” answered the old \gen- 
tleman, rising, an Toy the door open for 


her to pass. And Rosalie left the study. 
In the lower hall she saw Mark Sutherland. 


He came to meet her, drew her ithin hi 
own, and then they both walked into the par 


den. 


“Well, dear Rosalie, do you know that I 
shall probably leave here in the course of a| den, girlish fancy. It is a. deep earnest affec- 
; P cS é . ? f; > the * %. ” 


week ?” 
do you go si 

‘ Sack to the village of S_—, to take 
Sion of an established ¢ afloe aboe 


here, upon an errand of whi 
apprised, my dear Rosalie.” — - 


“Yes, | know mamma and Mr. Lauderdale 


Will be united next month. i 
# Weil, dear Rosalie?” ~ SS eae 
“Well?” Ail 
a] : ig et ol gg! _. fed 

part 7 B°ing away in a ‘week—iiust we then | 






“Not unless you will it so, Mr. Sutherland” | 
ty Megas ae te ca) 


Have you done with me now, sir?” asked 


: hd 2; °) x tion ‘ 
“My uncle has just hinted it to me. Where | Pikeea th honor that ever woman felt for 


about to be vacated | not 
by my friend Linieatnir nets coming on | me 
which you are already 

: : 


3 me 
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who will be the. mistress’ of his house, aiid “he 


hitherto been at the head. And that reminds 
me that {am at the head of it s¢z//, and that 
the duties of the position press tipon me every 
hour—eyen now,” said Rosalie, tioving to go. 
He exught her hand to detain her. 
“Stay—do not Jeaye me just fet. And 80; 
my dearest Rosalie, when I go forth from here 
you will accom me?” 
“T have said that if you wish it—yes, I will 
accompany you.” — 

. ieee dearest Rose!” burst from | 
his oA ith impassioned ee But, my 
itt os far West. © encoun- 


a 





text, , ~~ 
shrink! hardships from which thestrong - 
beautiful India shrank! and will my pale, frail 


Rosalie dare them? and can she bear them?” 
“India, with her glorious physique, is still a 
delicate daughter of the sun ; she is like a gor- 
geous, brilliant exotic, that can bloom only in 
a luxurious conservatory; while I, with my 
wan face and fragile form, am yet a child of 
the wind—a _ wood-anemone, that only wither- 
ed in the Southern hot-house—that will flour- 
ish and thrive in the wilderness.” 

“Heaven grant it may be as you say, dear 
Rosalie!. It is impossible for me to give you 
up, to leave you; yet, when [ think of all you 
may have to suffer in being my companion, my 
heart is filled with anxiety and trouble. What 
did you say, dearest? Your sweetest words 
hide under low tones, just as the sweetest vio- 
lets lurk under thick shade—what were you 
murmuring ¢”’ 

“Only that I should not suffer half as much 
in meeting anything with you, as I should—as 
I should ”—— 

“Well, dearest?” 

“In being left behind,’ said Rosalie, drop- 
ping her head upon his shoulder, as he caught 
her to his heart, and exclaimed, in a sudden 
burst of emotion— 

,“You shall not be left behind, my darling! 
my darling! By all’my hopes of earth and 
heaven, I will never, never part from you?” 
For a moment her head rested on his breast 
in peace, and then she began to grow restless, 
and twisted herself out of his embrace. 

“ Where now?” he asked, rather impatiently. 
She looked at him with a comic expression 
of countenance, and said: 

“Tt is a mortifying necessity to confess, but 
the truth is, the ham has to be taken out of 
soak and put on to boil for dinner, and I hav¥e 
got to see “it done; also there are goose-berry 
tarts and lemon custard to be prepared for 
the dessert, and I have got to go and do it. 
| wonder if uncle and cousin St. Gerald, who 
both love their palates, (low be it spoken,) will 
ever, get anything fit to eat when the gorgeous 
Mrs. India takes my place!” And so, laughing 
and escaping, she ran off. 


CHAP. XVI. 

With caution judge of probability ; 

Things thought unlikely, e’en imposible, 

Experience often shows us to be true. 

- Shakspere. 

The world-honored and time-honored bard 
whose lines are quoted above habitually look- 
ed beneath the mere plausible surface of posi- 
bility, and from the deep insight thereby gain- 
ed, often put forth oracles at opposition to the 
ysual routine of thought and expectation, yet 
which the eternal experiences of life continue 
to endorse as truths. 
Were I writing a merely fictitious narrative, 
it would be in order now (after the custom- 
sanctioned manner of story-tellers) to describe 
the cruel opposition the lovers met from tyran- 
ical parents, guardians, &c. But I am writing 
a true story—in this particular at least “stang- 
er than fiction””—and so have no such events to 
relate. 
It happened as Rosalie had predicted—sho 
met no serious opposition to the current of her 
affections. And if we look into the causes of that 
leniency on the part of her guardians, we shall 
not find their non-resistance so unaccountable 
after ‘all. 
Left without father or mother—without near 
relatives or natural protectors, except a youth- 
ful step-dame, now too entirely absorbed in 
the contemplation of her own marriage, and 
an old uncle to whom, until two years past she 
had been a perfect stranger, Miss Vivian was 
thus not the first object of interest to any one 
around her. 
It is true, that when Rosalie made known 
her purpose to Mrs. Vivian, the lady opposed 
the contemplated marriage with entreaties and 
tears; but finding that entreaties and tears 
only distressed the maiden without shaking 
her resolution, the young step-mother felt 
neither the right nor the inclination to attempt 
the arbitrary control of Miss Vivian’s destiny. 
In yielding her final consent—the sweet-lipped 
lady said amid falling teare—“ Oh! were he 
well-established, Rosalie, there is no one in the 
world to whom I would resign you with so 
much pleasure and comfort, as to him whom 
you have chosen. And well { know, and deep- 
ly [ feel, that even now, from this low point of 
life—with you by his side—with you for an in- 
centive with his high moral principles and in- 
tellectual faculties, and in this favored country, 
he must rise, he must accomplish a brilliant 
destiny! But, oh! Rosalie, my child, in the 
mean while, I dread for you those toilsome. 
terrible first steps on the road to success ? On! 
Rosalie, pause! " How much wiser to wait un- 
til he has conquered success! ” 
“And share his triamphs when I would not 
share his toils? No! no! no!” 
“It would be so much safer, Rosalie! ”’ 
“And co much more prudent to allow him, 
in those moments of depression and despond- 
gncy that must come, to think that it is only 
the successful statesman or jurist whose for- 
tanes I would share, not those of the toiling as- 
pirant? To tarn a second India on his hands, 
and so forever and forever break down his 
faith in womanhood, in disinterestedness, and 


no! I have the blessed privilege of healin 

the heart that India wiesaed, of lifting up the 

brow that. she bowed down, of strengthening 

and sustaining the faith that she weakened.” 
“Tf you should be a burden to him?” 

“T will never be a burden to him! Provi- 

dence will never sofail me. Mine is no syd- 


sentiments 













man—a; 
















1 | stay here in safety, ease,’and luxury, and know 
y | that he was far away, exposed to ail the dan- 





‘in truth ? “No! no! no! and a thousand times. 
































ry /privations of a pioneer 
«Nog T a er is the natural element 
Pr seek it 


of man! § the nature of the-crea- | 
ture ! " 


“Yes, mamma; but illness, fever, burning 
ad hghiteatibens,.fo"n0e. Kank 


not near to bathe his head and give him a cu 

of cold wat«r, and to nurse and comfort and 
soothe him, but separated from him by thou- 
sands of miles of mountains and plains, I ‘tell 
you, mamma, it would nearly b my heart! 


is no use! [ must go with him, to meet what- 


ever of good or ill Fate has in store. It can 
have ing else so evil as a separation! Oh! 
I feel as if the worst calamity that could possi- 
bly befall me, would be a separation from him.” 


“Foolish girl! You love that broad-shoul- 


dered, robust man, as tenderly as a mother 
loves her ba ? 


be!” € 
“Tlove him with a tenderness and sympa- 


thy that makes me tremblingly alive to his 


east, sorrow er lightest pain; and 
: A sees nana pag ore 


} respect, with an honor that makes me aspire 


to his approbation as my highest good under 
Heaven!” 

“Oh! Rosalie, I will not farther oppose you! 
Yet, if you only had strength to endure the 
hardships of a Western life, 1 should feel less 
anxiety.” ; 

“Do not fear. I shall be able to endure, be- 
cause ‘my good will is to it;’ and energetic, 


thy, because I shall be happy—because my 
heart will be right and at rest; for I say it 
again, because it is a great, deep, truth—‘ Out 
of the heart are the issues of life!’ Yes, out of 
the heart are the issues of will, purpose, hope, 
health, strength, enterprise, achievement, suc- 
cess! Out of the heart are the issues of all the 
good (or ill) that can come back to us in 
time or eternity! on earth or in Heaven!” 

CHAP. XVII. 
We foresee and could foretell 
Thy future fortune sure and well ; 
But those passionate eyes speak true, speak true, 
And let them say what thou shalt do! 

Browning. 

With Miss Vivian’s uncle the difficulty was 
even less in obtaining his consent to the mar- 
riage with Mark Sutherland: and for the 
following reasons—Colonel Ashley worshipped 
his proud, talented son, St. Gerald; and, in 
his estimation, no interests could compete for 
an instant with St. Gera!d’s interests. Colonel 
Ashley liked Rosalie well enough, and wished 
her well enough, and he was resolved to do all 
he could to insure her future happiness ; yet if 
a slight risk of her welfare would insure the 
domestic peace and content of St. Gerald, 
Colonel Ashley was not one to hesitate between 
the conflicting interests of his neice and son. 
And that the marriage and departure of Mark 
Sutherland and Rosalie would tend greatly to 
tranquillize the life of the already disturbed 
husband, he could not now doubt. 

It was dreadful to notice all the fatal effects 

of India’s want of faith--it was awful to anti- 
cipate the final result. The once haughty and 
self-possessed woman was growing spiritless 
and nervous, subject to extremes of excitement 
and depression, moody, irritable, and flighty 
to the last degree. Her glorious beauty was— 
not fading, but withering, wilting, as you 
have seen some richly blooming flower wither 
suddenly without apparent cause—wither as if 
scorched by the burning breath of the sirocco. 
It was the simoomof guilty passion that scathed 
her gorgeous beauty. And the cause was appa. 
rent to every one around her, not excepting her 
bitterly wronged and most wretched husband— 
to every one around her but Rosalie, whose per- 
fect truth and innocence of heart shielded her 
from the suspicion of so much evil. If it was 
fearful to see the ravages that evil passion had 
made in the glorious beauty of India, it was 
not less so to observe its desolating effect upon 
the splendid genius of St. Gerald. 
It was now a stirring time with aspiring 
young statesmen. A great national crisis was 
at hand; and it behooved all prominent poli- 
ticians to be up and doing. St. Gerald, of all 
statesmen, should have been the most active, 
the most energetic. The cyes of his party were 
tarned in anxiety towards him—the eyes of old 
gray heads, exhausted by a long life’s eervice, 
and reposing on their well-earned laurels, and 
the eyes of young aspirants, panting to succeed 
to them, were all fixed upon St. Gerald, as 
their hope, their leader, and their deliverer ! 
A Senator already, he is carried up on the 
tenth wave of popular favor! Should he serve 
them well in this crisis, as he surely can if he 
will, for his talent, his eloquence, his influence 
is mighty among the nations ;-should he serve 
them well this time, there is no honor, ne, not 
the highest in the gift of the people, to which 
he may not reasonably aspire! St. Gerald 
should be busy now—riding from town to town, 
from county to county, from State to State— 
convening the people, organizing meetings, ma- 
king speeches, drawing up resolutions, and do- 
ing all those multifarious acts by which states- 
men in the recess of Congress touch the secret 
springs of the great political machinery, to keep 
it in motion, or haply to stop it altogether. St. 
Gerald should be up and doing, for now is the 
“tide” in his affairs, which “taken at the 
flood” may bear him on to fortune—aye, ulti- 
mately to the Presidential chair. St. Gerald 
should be active, stirring—for every day is des- 
tiny! But the young statesman is doing ab- 
solutely nothing. He is withering in inaction, 
because his bride is withering from his side. 

Colonel Ashley perceives it all. And can he 
see thg brilliant fortunes of his proud boy thus 
wrecked, if the sacrifice of Rosalie will help 
to avert the ruin? No, Rosalie! Only give 
yourself to Mark Sutherland, and coax him 
away to “parts unknown,” to that “bourne 
whence no traveller returneth,” if, possible, 
and your uncle will smooth your path—he will 


his wrath and hate, and yield you up your own 


pendent spirit will permit you to accept. 


marriage. 


yey having settled that matter to his satis- 
faction, he next sought his friend, Clement 
Sutherland, and having informed him of the 
betrothal, entreated him to make some provis- 
ion from the bride’s fortune for the young 
couple, or at least to settle an annuity upon her 
she should be of age, and enter upon the 


possession of her property. 


But Clement Sutherland was proof against 
all ar ts and entreaties. He locked his 


| grim jaws fast, and would yield not a cent or a 
ao pats At. last Colonel Ashley left. him 
se and despair. He did not thea 
know. 


hate and revenge were not the onl 


,| | reasons that constrained the guardian of Mar 
0. 


4 | Sutherland’ bride to hold a death-gri 
or es trealeh Lon i ‘No one thins hapivotesh 
passion aca — 
had tempted him into ations an 
io } vot the shan’s fauds. « Sufficient | 
ota the dag isthe a Uaereot;” therefore, lét | te 
a,|them notdreamityet! _ | give 

i, to fulfil. his engagement with: the 





that the money-grasping 



























; See? , 
alace-home in the South; and Mark Suther- 
and, and: Rosalie his wife, departed for their 
log cabin in the West. 

"fro BR CONTINUED.} 





For the National Era. ; 
MARY: A MAY MEMORY. 


BY HARRIKT N. NOYES, 


The night was already setting in, dark and 
damp, with a fast-falling rain, as the Western 
Railway train went puffing and shrieking 
, leaving me alone, @ stranger, in the 
heart of an inland city. ( ‘ 

Unaceustomed to the great world, bewildered 
by the confusion and-din of 
certain of finding, im the modern Babel, the. 
I was moment fear- 


ing voice, long unheard, now 
the thougit of the wild, weary ay 
eagerly for me through the Jonely ni 
recalled my self-possession and 
n my purpose, as I stood, embar- 
rassed and irresolute, on the of the depot. 

(te the carriage 


, heart 
rumbled away over the newly-laid pavement, 
bearing me on and on through deserted streets 
and dirty avenues—looking more desolate and 
dirty in the rain—and up the long ascent 
leading to the Lunatic Asylum. 

Far up in the country, only a few da 
fore, I had received a message so touchingly 
importunate that I had no heart to refuse obe- 
dience—the message which had brought me 

? 
because I shall have a good motive ; and heal.‘ As the carriage rolled away, and I ascended 
the successive flights of stone steps, and crossed 
the gravelled walks of the terrace from the 
street to the Asylum, my heart beat tumultu- 
ously that I was so near her—my unfortunate, 
I reproached myself, not 
for the first time, that I had loved her, compas- 
sionated her, so little. 
that the years gone by should have so deaden- 
ed in my soul the memory of a being whos¢ 
life had been the benediction of my childhood. 
I could not now refuse the tenderness withheld 
so long, for the heavy shadows had parted 
above her, and, in clear light, the gates of the 
Eternal City were unfolding to the restored 





insane step-mother. 


I reproached myself 


In the hall, the porter muttered aloud the 
address of my admittance card: “ Ma: 
ers—Ward 6, No. 175. Oh, yes; I wil show 
And he led the way—a long 
seemed to me—through wide, deserte 
with dormitories on either side; signaling at 
an iron-plated door, which was unlockel from 
I shuddered as I entered the 
That could be no quiet spirit which 
occupied it: | read it in the small, high win- 
dow, heavily grated, the bare stone flog, the 
single seat builded in a niche of the wall—I 
read it, most of all, in the worn, haggard ox- 
pression of the remembered face, turned ¢ager- 
ly toward me as I entered. 

“Is she sane ¢” I inquired, hastily, of the at- 
tendant, as I passed her at the door. 

She has been, at intervals, 


the inner side. 


“ Leave me alone with her, then.” 

And she withdrew. 

I approached the hed, timidly, knelt by it, 
and, taking the thin, white hand in ming, and 
covering it with my tears, thanked God, silent- 
ly, that this hour had come. 
me with a bewildered, earnest glance. 
passed away in a moment, and those eyes met 
mine again, as they had lingered in my memo- 
ry— clear, serene, and beautiful, shining 
through the shadows of the far-off past. 
their light, I forgot, fur a moment, the black 
years which had come between; 4 forgot all, 
in the old, yearning tenderness that had blessed 
my childhood. I had no reproaches that there 
had been no light for me in the darkness, since 
it was shining on me now. 
not come to me again, until the long-loved, 
long-parted, meet in the resurrection, forgetful, 
in present bliss, of all that has gone before. 

“ My mother!” “God bless you, my child! 
my child!” were the only words we uttered, 
striving, through blinding tears, to look upon 


Such an hour will 


“Oh, how the years have gone by,” she said, 
“It was but yesterday, I 
know it was but yesterday, since I looked upon 
you last; and yet there are many years on you, 
my child ; there are deep lines on your brow— 
the plain, strong marking of the anxious years. 
Oh! it must have been long ago! How strange 
that, after the years of forgetfulness, Death 
should bfing to me, again, the old memories. 
Yes, Death has brought them to me, my child. 
Death, for which I cried so despairingly, so 
bitterly, years ago, is coming to me now. 
must tell you, while I can, why I have appeal- 
, One wish has been closely in my 
heart, which I can in no way persuade myself 
to yield. Remembering you, as I have done, | 
have felt that you, at least, would not deny me. 
k to the old church-yard of my 
native village—carry me back, and bury me 
For fulfilling my wishes, 
the world cannot harm you; and it is no mat- 
ter to me what it may say of me, for I shall be 
beyond reproaches—beyond rebuke. 
you will bury me there—prom- 


at length, sadly. 


by Lewis Liaume. 


“J will, mother—I will.” 

“ God bless you for that, my child. And 
could also wish that in your heart I may be re- 
membered with kindliness—with charity. For 
this I have determined to recall the past; not 
minutely, for, in a life like mine, the deepest 
and strongest influences lie beyond the reach 
of words. I can only tell you its commonest, 
its most obvious, experiences. 
ber the old brown house upon the hillside, the 
orchard stretching beyond it, and the old elms, 
which embraced each other above it; 
maples by the doorway and the lilacs under 
the windows, where the birds builded their 
nests and sung their lives away, 

“Yes, it was long ago; but 


Do you remem- 


try to persuade Clement Sutherland to forego] i oy! it was a lovely place. I ought to have 


been happy there, perhaps ; but, even to-day, 
its memory recalls, with torturing distinctness, 
the darkest years of my life~-years that made 
me what Iam, and placed me here. 
Louis Liaume died, he did not anticipate such 
He had been the discreet 
guardian of my orphaned childhood ; his for- 
tune had furnished me ample opportunities for 
the improvement of fine tastes in the study of 
everything good or beautiful; and, devoting 
himself diligently and patiently to the work, he 
had instructed me carefully in the sciences, in 
which he was so rare, £0 brilliant an enthusi- 
ast. His death suddenly left me alone, and 
penniless, for he had made no will. Accus- 
tomed, from my earliest recollection, to the se- 
clusion of his study, the solitary com 
his walks and his travels abroad, I had ac- 
quired no just knowledge of the world. A 
wider observation of human nature, a keener 
instinct in discriminating character, might have 
warned and preserved me. I never understood 
why your father sought me for a wife. He 
might have compassionated me for my friend- 
lessness; he might have respected me for my 
gee he might have mine me. Bat pe 
mers was not the man to p 
love, any human being but hint? "Tholl ou 
as it seems to me now, for at seventeen I loc 
men through the ei nee the 
father was twelve years ; 
anior; a had become a necessity, as an | 
| overseer for his motherlese c 


fortune—he will give you his blessing, and as 
fmuch assistance of every kind as your inde- 


Colonel Ashley in fact gave his full consent 
and approbation to the engagement of Mark 
Sutherland and Rosalie Vivian. He even join- 
ed Mr. Sutherland in persuading Rosalie to 
fix an early day for the solemnization of the 


a destiny for me. 


widow. He was. received 
oes se 
: , ; : e ee fer 


sternness and severity I could never be awed 
or subdued. A defiant spirit was thoroughly 
a In a Beh prc not. $0 i 

w ut silently returned scorn, for scorn. 
Asa oe in bis boas, John Somers sw in 
me everything to censure, nothing to ve. 
In my whole life, I had acquired ao kon leds 
which could give me an understanding of my 
present embarrassin ition, and the element 
in his character which could have won me to 
adapt myself to its necessities, was entirely 
wanting. Cares were coming fast upon me, 
looming up before me like black clouds, shut-" 
ting away from my sight the free, clear light 
which God might have given me. Farther off, 
and unattainable, seemed the realization of my 
best ho the better, more congenial life for 
which I yearned. For love’s sake, [ could have 
borne anything; but there were no soothing 
words for me—no hands to help me, as the 
surging waters rose higher and higher about 
me; and I struggled, and buffeted, and yielded 


4 td them alone. 


“T can hardly tell how it was, now. I should 
have had more patience — more faith; but 


whanespegid: A lock for help, ae had poe. 
been tatght sitber he ome or the other? In 


the absence of everything which might have 
made life tolerable, ? reflected and remember- 
ed. I remembered, with reverent adoration, 
the man who had blest my youth; and, as | 
went forward into the darkness, dearer became 
the light which had been mine in the past. 
The freshness of feeling which should have 
survived my youth, had left me forever. The 
dear old days of my childhood seemed to me 
far, far away—so far as to have left in my soul 
only the impression of a brief, beautiful dream. 
Green fields and pleasant woodlands of my 
spring-time! they were seared and dead now, 
in the chill, desolating autumn. They would 
never bloom for me more! 

“Day after day went by—days in which life 
was a weary load, which I dared not cast 
aside—but I staggered on, with bleeding feet 
and beaded brow, for a while hoping against 
hope, at last lifting my eyes despairingly to the 
long, long way before. 

“To you, my child, these may seem the vaga- 
ries of a maniac; but to me they are terribl 
real, for they made me whatI am. The mad- 
ness of despair is not the result of an impul- 
sive, passionate hour ; it is the work of years— 
of fretting, torturing years. Even the child 
which God had given me did not rouse me to 
effort for its'sake, though in my loneliness I 
gave it a twofold affection. Spare me the de- 
tail ; the evil spirit, which was irresistibly im- 
pelline me onward, was triumphant over the 

ood. . 

“At nightfall, on one of those days, I sat 
down with my child in a shady nook of the 
forest, which had been the haunt of my earlier 
years. There I had watched the sun set over 
the lake, but never so gorgeously as now. I 
wondered why God had placed such beauty so 
mockingly over the desolate world. I wondered 
if Louis Liaume could see me now, and why he 
did not help me—the man whose gentle kind- 
liness had become a sleepless memory, the one 
light of my life! 

“My heart rose rebelliously against my des- 
tiny. I would walk out into the shining waters, 
and let them roll over me and my cbild, and 
shut away from my sight, forever, the joyless 
world. I would seek there the being who had 
so loved and blessed me. I went out, far out, 
into the water, until but a step lay between 
me and him. But astep,didIsay? Oh! had 
I been sure of this—had I been sure that it 
would not have removed me from him, hope- 
lessly and forever, the flood should have been 
the Lethe of my life. Although destitute off 
healthful principles, without religious faith or 
hope, | had still a fear—perhaps I should say 
a consciousness—that in the warfare of my life 
I had not done well. 1 had been cowardly, 
guilty; | dared not die. But, my child, m 
child—who should hinder me? [I would lift 
her up from the abyss into which I had fallen, 
to the pure, bright heaven above me—not the 
destiny which had doomed me should hold*me 
back. A strange, bitter fearlessness was in 
my heart. I did it daringly, defiantly. I laid 
her down in the still water, as firmly as though 
it had been her cradle, and smiled mockingly 
in the face of the azure sky and golden clouds 
above me ; for none had stayed me from givin 
her back to dwell among them. I turne 
away to the shore, and watched the golden 
hues of the sunset fade away from the mount- 
ains over the lake. In my childhood, with an 
earnest, wondering faith, | had thought them 
the Delectable Mountains, from whose radiant 
summits the Pilgrim looked over the Dark Val. 
ley to the land of Beulah, and farther on, until 
he ‘thought he saw the very gate of the Celes- 


I | tial City, and some of the glory of the place.’ 


How changed the vision now, as I turned from 
it to the sky above, and wondered if there were 
such a city, lost to me forever. Oh! how yearn- 
ingly could I have looked toward it—how re- 
joicingly, with my spirit sight, beheld it among 
the clouds—had there been a hand to have 
pointed me unto it! 

“T waited until the stars came out in the 
still heaven, and I said, defiantly, ‘There is 
none to harm but me, and I have no fear.’ It 
was the fearlessness of despair. 

“T remember the trial. The little, rigid 
form, caught by the frock in some shrubbery 
bending over the lake, had risen up against me. 
A strange thrill ran through my heart, as I 
heard the plea of the defence, that 1 was in- 
sane—a subject of the mercy of the court. 
That is a questionable mercy which gives up 
the victim to be maddened by the reproaches 
of the world. Even then I might have been 
saved; but there was not one of the stern 
judges of my crime—not one of all that crowd 
of uplifted, ghastly faces, to look kindly and 

ityingly upon me; not one to utter the sooth- 
ing words of charity and sympathy for a heart 
which was yearning and breaking for the old 
tenderness which had blessed its childhood. 
They had for me only harshness, and reproach- 
es, and chains. Dv you know they chain me 
sometimes? and strong men bring me food, 
warily, as though I were’a fierce beast, to be 
shut away from the world—away from human 
sympathies, Ha! do you see the high grated 
windows, so deep that I can get no glimpse of 
the blue, bright sky? In my anger, [ lost the 
little self-control which had held me in check 
for years. I shricked, and raved, and strug- 
gled madly against my prison walls, Wild, 
ghastly faces swam through the dim light and 
about my room; and at night { pressed my face 
close to the grating, and shouted to the fiends; 
and strange, mocking voices answered me out 
of the darkness.” 

OR “By Re ek 

“It is all over now—the stormy Breage of 
my wasted life. Dim and distant—remem 
only as a troubled dream—are they becoming 
to me now—these years of which I can tell you 
no more. The waves have swept me on, and 
on, until, weary with buffeting the tempest and 
the spray, I am cast, helpless and dying, upon 
the shore. The storm has died away. 1 only 
lift my eyes, yeecning) , beseechingly, to the 
clear sky above me—I lift my w arms to- 


ward it—I remember that ‘ } of the 
Blessed is vory pitiful.’ er 
“ Visions of my childhood melt my heart to 


tenderness, and there comes back to me, sooth- 
ingly, the fresh dewiness of life’s spring. But 
I have no regret that they are past. I remem- 
ber, more than 


an 


violets of 1 og hoon ty 1 their 
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my heart, passionate and unyielding. With| ~ 


ten of her this brief memorial, Although her 
















all, a green grave in the church. | of 








j away, I know that the 


grave is many leagues 

shadow of the weeping elms and the dewy vio- 
lets are above it, and another kindly heart is 
hushed beneath the greensward that covers 
Louis Liaume. 





A VOICE FOR FREEDOM * 
No. 1. 


While man in slavery's impious bond our brother 


dares to hold, 


Say, Christian! can we calmly hear his tale of suf- 


fering told? 


Our hope is in Jenovan’s power; His word to us is 


true; 


And can we leave our Father’s work for alien hands 


to do? 


Shall we close our eyes in slamber, or lay our wea- 


pons down, : 


J 


build your walls? 


Up, Christians! to the contest; your right as leaders 


claim ; 


Let the troops that win the battle fight in Messiah's 


name; 


Let the slaves, with grateful voices, to liberty re- 


stored, 


Lorp! 


“ He sent his peoplo to our aid; ’twas they our free- 


dom won!” 


Thus glory to His name shall flow from what your 


work has done; 


And the anthems of our victory through countless 


ages ring, 


From all the ransomed millions—Hosannah to our 


King! 
No. 2. 


Oppression’s walls are bravely built; the towers are 


strong and high ; 


Well-sheltered ’neath time-honored laws the firm 


foundations lie. 


Tho slave may groan beneath his chains, but can his 


sighs prevail ? ° 


Talk of his wrongs ia every clime, yet what can words 


avail? 


Of old, when near to Canaan’s land the chosen Israel 


drew, 


As strong the ancient city stood before his fainting 


view, 


He bronght not weapons formed for war; but when 


the trumpet’s swell 


Rose mingling with the people’s shout, then the proud 


city fell! 


And still, like arrows winged with fire, the words of 


truth are found 


‘To wrap in flames the citadel which falsehood girdles 


round! 


Talk louder, then, till every stone break from the tot- 


tering wall ; . 


Talk louder, for your words have power to shake ig 


till it fall! 


Speak on, but not alone to man; let Gop your voices 


hear; : 


He wants to bless you with His aid, and lends his 


willing ear ; 


Plead at His throne His promises, (we strengthen as 


as we pray,) 


That love and peace shall fill the earth, free as the 


light of day. 


From stronger bands o'er freemen cast His grace and 


power Can save, 


And in one glorious freedom join the Master and the 


Slave; 


Twine round the banner of the cross the olive branch 


of peace, 


And while one soul in bondage lies, let not our la- 


bors cease. 


What matter e’en through fruitless toil should all our 


years employ, 


When every ransomed soul awakes new hymns of 


heavenly joy? 


The sowers, at the harvest home, the reapers’ glad- 


ness share; 


While some must finish here the work, some swell the 


anthem there; 


But all united in one bond, no time nor change can 


move— 


The heritage of life divine—the Brotherhood of Love! 


* The above pieces are from the pen of Miss CaTH- 


ARINE Prin@Le Craia, of Glasgow, Scotland—a 
young lady of high poetical reputation in the city of 


er residence—and were first published in connection 


with the Anti-Slavery Bazaar, recently held there. 
The readers of the Era, we doubt not, willadmire 
alike the elegant versification and lofty sentiment of 
these poems; and not least the earnest, devotional 
spirit that pervades and sanctifies the whole. * 





SOUTHERN SENTIMENT. 
- The readers of the Era will remember that, 





some time since, the Women of England, 


through the Duchess of Sutherland, sent an 
Address to their Sisters in America. Although 
this address was couched in respectful and 
commendable language, it was assailed with 


much bitterness by the Hunker presses, and 
that an acrimonious reply was published by 


Mrs. Julia Gardiner Tyler. We find in the 
Evening Post the subjoined reply, which will 
commend itself to the thoughtful and humane 


throughout the country. The Post says it is 


written by a lady “ who is now over seventy 
years of age, and for the last thirty-five years 
has resided in the city of New Orleans;” that 
she is “one of the most respectable and influ- 
ential ladies” in that city, and is “widely 
known for her unassuming piety and active 
benevolence.” . 

As an indication of right feeling on the 
subject of Slavery, this letter is not without 
importance. * 

TO THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND AND 
OTHER WOMEN OF ENGLAND, . 
IN REPLY TO 
“The Affectionate and Christian Address © 
many thousands of Women of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to their Sisters, the’ Women of 
the United States of America.” 

I have been waiting and watching to see 
who would respond to this address, or whether 
it would not be communicated to us in & more 
formal manner, till, at length, my longing cu- 
riosity is satisfied by the appearance of the 
letter of Mrs. Julia Gardiner Tyler. 

This comes from the right quarter. She 


holds the highest position—the wife of an Ex- 


President— at ot Consti : an Sayre 
of, and may wi ec! e 

lead in replying white aiidrese of the women 
te ppt bp teconlihor amen g 4 
subj . It is happily, how- 
over, one of the beautifal. featutes of our: r6: 


publican form of Government, that—without 
any are Mar te are individually 


sovereigns in L : 
ith equal , Claim the same privilege 
of Si ee cece inatiel a oie 
meme Pieler 















no fears th 




















' 2) 
The fos is on our biulwarks; to us his trumpet calls— 
Must tho hands that shake your pillars be strong to 


of opinion, and may,” 


as| it, and doing nothing to 
+ er06e) 





sustain it, most lamentabl ran tie the 
say, on Bib . ag 


le principles. 
._ We, then, embracing such portions of my 


countrywomen as coincide with me in opinion 
. | On this subject of African slavery, acknowledge 

to have received your address in the same spirit 
of kindness in which we believe it was dic- 
tated. We donot believe that the “fingers of 
statesmen” guided it, or that political subtilty 
was its object. We are unwilling to attribute 
such unworthy motives to your husbands, fa- © 
thers, or brothers, as to suppose that they 
would make you their willing dupes. We do 
believe that it was the honest dictation of sym- 
pathy for the sufferings and moral degradation 
of our slavés. 


Had your communication to us embraced 


subjects touching our national rights. or touch - 
ing the arrangements of any of our legitimate 
property, we would be found among the first 
to treat it with its merited scorn. 


Bat the case in point is far otherwise. You 


have appealed'to our sympathies in behalf of 
oppressed men, women, and children, in sla- 
very, who have been placed in it by cupidity, 
an 


are retained in it by the numbers that are 
in supporting it, with no other au- 


in 

thority for it than what time has sanctioned. 
Such a state of things has been incorporated 
into a tangible, regularly licensed system, for 
the protection of the booty thus aequired and 
thus held, styled the “Southern Institution.” 
This “ Southern Institution,’ thus worked up 
of flesh and blood, has reached the dignity of 
a “political right,” known more definitely as 
a Southern right, and is now being claimed as 
such, at the expense of the Union, by Southern 
To coming generations tell, “ Our help was from the | people, to whom the Northern people succumb 
for office, even to the Presidency. As a nation, 
ladies, you are justly entitled to a large share 
of this guilt—the largest share of it, because 
you have fastened it on us. We appreciate 
your acknowledgment of it. Deeds 

ken it, as well as words. We also appreciate 
your hint of the enlightened age of the nine- 
teenth century; for we do not believe in the 
doctrine, that we would have done right if we 
had not been admonished of doing wrong. We 
believe if the disposition exists to do right, that 
no misguided zeal of sympathizers would be 
able so easily to turn us from our purposes, 
(admitting it to be such;) such doctrine has 
been most successfully applied to the much- 
hated and contemned Abolitionists, to whom 
the slave owes his ameliorated condition. His 
physical condition has been much improved for 
the last twenty years. His spiritual condition 
is receiving some. considerable attention from 
some quarters—with a strict guard upon his 
intellectual condition. We, who profess to 
wish their emancipation, are teaching them, 


ave spo- 


as far as we ean within limits of law—some 
few go beyond it—and we are aiming to treat 
them kindly. 

We look to Liberia as the best home for 


them; but we do not prohibit any other, to 
which they would wish to go or stay. We here 
propose to those who favor the Liberian scheme 
for abolishing slavery, (of which we think most 


highly,) to let us see them put it in practice. 
Let them go immediately to work, and teach 


them, prepare them for Liberia, and send them 
away. Then we will believe in their sincerity. 


But, alas! while we can see from one of our 


broadest streets, suspended from the tops of 


the houses, across the street, a pennon, bearing 
in large letters this inscription—“TaLzot’s 
Stave Depot”—with the lower floor filled 
with men and women for sale—specimens of 
them at the doors—and the very high prices 
which these victims now command—we fcar 


that Virginia and the other exporting States 


will send down more slaves for Talbot, than 
free men for Liberia. 

We will ask Christians, politicians, mothers, 
North and South, to suspend ordinary thought 
for two minutes, and ask themselves the ques- 
tion, What does a “Southern right” mean? 
The process of thought will bring up the Ccn- 
stitution. Then think how a portion of the men 
who framed it objected to the clause, “Per- 
sons bound to labor,” &c., being inserted in it, 
but did consent to it, to cement the Union at 
that critical stage of our liberty’s progress, be- 
cause the owners of slaves would not make 4 
compact without it. Think why the term 
“person” was used, instead of slave. Think, 
again, would our model man, our loved Wash- 
ington, haye sanctioned a fugitive slave law in 
1853? He left all his slaves free in 1800, and 
provided means for them to be taught to read 
and write. Think, Northern or Southern moth- 
ers, how you would feel, to have a promising 
daughter of fifteen taken from you, and, when 
asked, “Where is she?” to be unable to say 
more than, “I-don’t know! After Master Tom 
took her away, he says he put her in the ‘tra- 
der’s yard,’ and docsn’t know where she was 
sold. I expect, to Red river.” Or how would 
you feel, when the “negro trader” in Kentucky 
was gathering up his gang for the New Orleans 
market, to be put in it at a few hours’ notice—- 
to leave a little child or children—chained, if 
you resisted ¢ ; 

Such things are not the alleged fictions of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. They are undeniable 
truths! and because they are traths, we ask 
you, Christians, politicians, mothers, to think 
of them: Ponder ovor them, and lend your aid 
to abolish so Horrid a system, which we belicve 
to be, from a personal knowledge with it, in 
almost all its phases, what Pitt said it was: 
“A mass, a system of enormitics, which inc n- 
trovertibly bids. defiance to any regulation 
which ingenuity can devise, or power effect, 
but a total extinction.” While I write thir, 
my thoughts reach to many scenes that would 
rival those delineated in Uncle Tom’s Cabin— 
the truth of which delineations I dare not dir- 
avow, though romantically told. The very 
many exceptions of kind treatment which slaves 
receive from very many familiese—which I am 
too happy in acknowledging—is no excuse for 
Christians to sustain a system that puts it in 
the power of so many others, that are not dis- 
posed to treat them kindly, and who do treat 
them cruelly, Their physical sufferings, even 
then, are nothing compared to their moral 
degradation. : 

‘This question of slavery we do not consider 
to be a political one. It is a great moral ques- 
tion, that involves the highest principles cf our 
Christian religion, and equally concerns you 
and us, and all nations of the globe. It is not 
a political question, whether a man shall be 
deprived of the fruits of his labor! whether he 
shall be denied the privilege to call bis wife 


of | and children his own! whether he shall not be 


taught to read, under penalty of fine and im- 
prisonment for the teacher! and, worst of all, 
whether he shall belong to himself! These 
are questions of high consideration for Chris- 
tians to decide, and they are called upon to do 
it. And they can do it, if they will! One of 
our most eminent divines, who has written 
most ably an the a pa has said “that there 
is no power in the United States that conld 
sustain. slavery for an hour, if the church would 
not do it.” When members pgs po ® 
and ministers of the Gospel, not only ‘ 

slaves, but eel slaves; when Christian edito 

: igious newsp 

Nene Tact oftoulation at the South—Ail 
their columns with thé most bitter invectives 
against those who eay agg ry against it, and 
Or tunes to pick uP, ere and there, every 
little incident or fact that 4 favorably for 
it, are we not driven to such @ conclusion? I 
ean endare Christians owning slaves, because 
we are in the midst of slavery; but I cannot 


‘endure the fact of their selling them, justifying 


clear of it. A 
acknow: 
oe ie bait accomplished. Let eve 

slaveholder make a law for himself, 





views. | that every female shall be free at twenty-one 


rs of and every male at tweety-five. 
—_ inority let them. be taught to 


| ine d, wt i - vel that [ ‘fit th for 
pgs Sams for Liberia, and let them ‘be sent 
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I may be narge with not oviNg } iy coun- 
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for our country are, to see 
nations of the world a bright example of re- |; 
ublican principles—which are Christian 4 
untarnished by the foul blot of 


flesh! Our aspir 


price of the Er 
‘it stand out to the 


3, to old or new sub- 
‘five, or ten old subscribers, for 
, maay have so many copies 
a for $5, $8, or $15. 
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ith such stamina to breast 
appliances as our industrious 
pe up of wealth, 


Anglo-American : 
defy any of the monarchies of 
t wish to destroy it. — 





ubseribers, one of whom | 
‘at $5, will entitle the per- 
* e Era for three. 
“whom may be 
‘a copy for six months; a 
be old ones, at 
oney to be for- 


and take ence'elt 


r address to us 80 copious! 
e been more courteously 8: withst 
ing, it deserves attention, I am quite willing 
to think that, individual 
your Government, ladies, 


- gonservative ; guarding every avenue to wealth 
wer for one class, I 
ng from giving any aid to struggli 
nations for freedom, though feelingly appeal 
ive armies a the la- 
r, with the bayonet ready to stop 
their agian, deal they complain too loudly ; 
crippling the industrious classes by taxation, in 
whose keeping is the wealth of the kip 
they knew it, for labor is the capi 
kingdom ; tacking on tariff after tariff, to make 
the rich richer and the poor 
though not least, is the church monopoly. But, 
amidst all this mass of Parliamentary action 
for maintaining aristocratic power, there is 
one redeeming trait: you have made the indi- 
vidual free; for there is an individuality in the 
act of one man’s making another man his 
property, and using him as such, to all intents 
that marks it distinctly, and at- 
taches to it the just opprobrium of meanness, 
selfishness, cruelty, and injustice. f 
In an extract from our new President’s in- 
augural address, I see he is determined to sup- 
port.the “Southern right,” and cohsiders the 
“Compromise” a silencer of all further agita- 
tion. ‘Farewell, thon, to all hopes from the po- 
litical world for the poor slave! But we will 
pick up courage, and not despair. We will 
turn our strength where man’s determinations 
can be overruled. To this Almigh 
will with confidence appeal. 
working ways bring out wonderful results. 
The political defenders of slavery, in their zeal 
to strengthen and extend it, may be permitted 
to make some political mistake, that will ope- 
rate in the same way that the annexation of 
Texas has done. The great champion of sla- 
very (Calhoun) said, in a letter to Mr. King, 
our Minister at Paris, that “Texas must be 
annexed, or our Southern institution must fall.” 
It was annexed, to the deep sorrow of many a 
well-wisher to the slave, 
brought the war with Mexico; that war 
brought California into the Union; then the 
question arose, “ Slavery there, or no slavery 
This question brought ous fairly before the 
public the discussion of its merits, which had 
cost the ‘defenders of slavery years of hard 
struggling to keep down. Twisting:, turnings, 
throwing under the table petitions, and all 
sorts of Congressional expedients, were resorted 
to for that object. Discussion, once afloat, 
with its rampant threatenings, found its partial 
quietus in the celebrated “Compromise,” which 
gave back the escaped slave to bondage, and 
which, President Pierce thinks, oug 
all further agitation on the subject. 
We are not yet ready to think that we are 
in as deplorable a condition of sin and wretch- 
edness as the Israelites were when Josiah said 
of them, “None calleth for justice, nor any 
We will yet call for jus- 
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named gentlemen are authorized 
agents for the cities of Philadelphia, New York, and 


Boston: 
Lewis J: Bates, 48 Beekman street, New York. 
William Alcorn, No. 826 Lombard street, Phila. 
@. W. Light, No. 3 Cornhill, Boston. 
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By an unlucky oversight, the manuscript of 
Mr. Goodloe’s book was not handed to the 
printer previous to Dr. Bailey’s departure, 
which will account for the non-appearance of 
a portion of it in this number of the Era. Its 
publication will be resumed next week. 
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We learn from New York that Dr. BarLey 
and his lady sailed in the Baltic on Saturday, 
in good health and spirits. * 








NEGRO INTELLECT.— ELLIS AND DOUGLASS, 
AND UNCLE TOM. 

Chambers’ Journal thinks it finds, in the 
“learned black blacksmith,’ Harrison W. El- 
lis, a living character and an actual history 
that parallels and justifies Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom. We see little or nothing of correspond- 
ence between these respective instances of his- 
toric and fictitiqgs renown. 
slave, of unmixed African blood, who learned, 
“somehow or other,” to read the Bible, re- 
ceived its teachings in perfect simplicity of 
heart, without compromise or accommodation, 
pat the practicability of its precepts to the 
proof of experience, illustrated its divine mo- 
rality in his life, and died in the strength and 
for the sake of its truth. The Rev. H. W. Ellis 
was also a slave, of pure African blood, (his 
grandfather was an imported Mandingo,) of 
good repute for piety, very patient and persist- 
ent in spirit and purpose under such disabilities 
as his condition imposed, but without any 
strong marks of the religious enthusiast or 
moral hero in his history. He is a prodigy of 
learning ; but we see none of the points which 
make Uncle Tom a problem or pattern, accord- 
ing as thinkers have more or less faith in his 
possibility. For our own part, he is a very real 
personage to us; and, moreover, not nearly so 
uncommon as he seems to be regarded. Fic- 
tion seldom presents such characters, but,they 
are frequent, and even familiar, in experignce, 
if we had but the insight to discern them. 
They abound among women and slaves. Thou- 
sands of such lives are passing unrecognised, 
and their deaths are unhappily lost to the use 
of which they are capable, because the observ- 
ers will not and cannot know them.. We do 
not think it too much to say that every family 
affords an example, at least once in a century; 
for Christianity is not an impracticable thing. 
When all the early deaths which we witness 
are accounted for, and our own agency in them 
is understood, Uncle Tom will not be so singu- 
lar as he is now to our stupidity of head and 
It is in the family, where love and the 
sense of duty hold so strong a rule, that the 
patience and faith of the saints is most mani- 
fest. The slave, where he has the moral and 
physical temperament of Uncle Tom, is, in ef- 
fect, of the family, and has his whole life gov- 
erned by its sentiment. If he had been pre- 
sented as the devotee of a doctrine, the public 
missionary of a faith, and had voluntarily dedi- 
cated his life and at last sacrificed it for the 
world, receiving his death at the hand of stran- 
gers, he-would have been that truly wonderful 
and rarest of men, a Christian martyr. We do 
not write him down commonplace, but it is 
sad to know that he is regarded as.so wonder- 
ful and so worthy that his possibility is gener- 
ally doubted. The sympathy which his story 
awakens would be still more serviceable to hu- 
manity if it were applied as widely as is re- 
quired, to correct the wrongs and mitigate the 
sufferings of common life. The Book is making 
the tour of the world. By the time it shall be 
“known and read of all men,” somebody will 
be found to explain it deeper, it may be, even, 
than its own author comprehends it. We ven- 
ture to predict that a different style of heroism 
will be demanded, before the black race shall 
be redeemed from chattel slavery in this coun- 
try. Patient and pious endurance is not the 
sort of metal that blunts the edge of tyranny; 
nor is physical resistance, the heroism of blood, 
an allowable or promising scheme of self-eman- 
cipation for our. slaves. Ellis and Douglass, 
and their like, are more nearly the pattern 
men after which the caste may be moulded 


The annexation 
Uncle Tom is a 


pleadeth for truth.” 
tice ! and we will plead for truth! 

And now, ladies, we will make an appeal to 
It is for your intercession that we, our 
husbands, fathers, and brothers, may all be di- 
rected so to think, on this great question of 
African slavery, as God would have us to think, 
and so act as God would have us to act. 
in reference to your own country, where many 
things exist that we are unwilling to think 
that you approve of, we will most cordially 
unite with you in the same petition. 

A Sovruern Woman. 





THE CASE OF CNESIMUS. 


To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir: As Onesimus has been dragged 
into the Halls of Congress by an honorable 
member, will you allow me to plead his cause? 

Onesimus was the brother or servant of 
Philemon, perhaps both. For some reason he 


left his master’s service, and went to Rome. 
There be was taken into the service of the 
Apostle Paul, and conducted so well, that he 
gained the confidence and secured the affec- 
tion of that venerable man. Having oécasion 
to send tothe church at Colosse, the Apostle 
employed Tychicus, a beloved brother, and 
faithful minister, with Onesimus, a faithful 
and beloved brother, and a member of the 
church in that city, to transact his business — 
It would seem, that when this 
delegation appeared at Colosse;Philemon took 
exceptions, and charged Onesimus with wron 
doing while in his employ. There was a difh- 
culty, and the church could not settle it. Ones- 
imus returned to Rom 
gladly have retained 
but he knew that Philemon’s feelings were 
disturbed, and that he claimed some compen- 
sation for a debt contracted, or loss he had 
sustained, and he resolved to have this difii- 
culty settled. Accordingly he 
letter for Philemon, and directed Onesimus to 
return to Colosse with.it. In this epistle he 
us, indirectly con- 
demned Philemon for not receiving Onesimus 
with brotherly kindness before, and requires 
him to conduct in a different manner, and to 
receive him now, not as a servant, but as a brother 
beloved, both in the flesh and in the Lord. Paul 
might have enjoined upon Philemon that which 
was convenient in the case; but he had confi- 
dence in his Christian feelings, and chose to 
appeal to them with all the tenderness and af- 
fection of an aged A thee, 
for my son Onesimus, whom I have sent again. 
Thou therefore receive him, that is, mine own 
bowels. Not now, as a se 
done, but above a servant. a br 
The point to be gained was to induce Phile- 
mon to receive and treat Onesimus as a brother 
beloved, both in the flesh and in the Lord. On 
_ this point Paul is explicit and mandatory. The 
lang imperative, and admitted of no 
evasion. This is the pith of the whole 
and shows beyond all 
not allow: Philemon, 
receive and treat his 


“timate be’ 


highly commends 


The story of Mr. Ellis, as it is gathered from 
authentic: documents by Chambers’ Journal, 
presents such points as these. He was born in 
Pittsylvania county, Virginia, and was sold, 
first into Tennessee, and afterwards into Ala- 
bama. . At the age of nine years he formed 
the purpose of learning to read, principally in 
order that he might be able to peruse the 
Bible, He had observed that ministers, i 
| preaching, always read from the Bible, and 
spoke of it as being the Worv or Gop. The 
The idea made a vivid im- 
pression upon him—such, doubtless, as we re- 
' | member to have felt in our own childhood, when 
___ | we first encountered the amazing declaration, in 

n, | the Book of Job, that.“ God answered him out 
“| Of the whirlwind, and said.” It might well 
nd |8rouse 4 thoughtful boy to such exertion as 
| would open the wonders of such a book to his 
eyes. The lad had the matter of a great man- 
had the susceptibility of genius, 
| there is no law and no im- 


Philemon must re- 
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|| edgo of Latin, he undertook the study of Greck, 


books—such as Dwight, Dick, and Boston. 


Missiesippi combined to purchase his freedom, 
and that of his family, (a wife and two chil- 
dren,) with the view of sending him to Africa, 


under. the care of the American Board of Mis- 
sions. He was introduced at the Tuscaloosa 


Presbytery, as a candidate for clerical orders, 


He had visited the Mandingo country, in which 
to an American friend, he describes these 


their priests are intelligent—capable of read- 
ing Hebrew, when written in the Arabic char- 
acter. In 1850, he says, in answer to certain 
inquiries propounded to him by a gentleman of 
Alabama: “ The children of Liberia are exact- 
ly like the white children in America ; and, as 
this part of our community have the best op- 
portunity to equal the corresponding part in 
America, their equality can be better seen. 
Remarkable as white children in America‘are, 


seeing much of it where we came from; s0 
that many think our children have more pene- 
trating minds than those of America. This 
supposition arose out of the above mentioned 
circumstance ; but it is not well founded. The 
fact is, if there be any difference, it is in this: 


not faster, for the first few years; but it may 


mental improvement the longest. 
though there may be circumstances by which 


cause the shepherds get out of corn.” 


Africa; and his remarkable attainments in 


slave mechanic allowed him. 


petent witness says: “I believe I utter the sen- 


sion on the details of religious experience; for 
sober, rational views of what constitutes a call 
to the ministry ; for sound, consistent, scriptu- 
ral views of the leading doctrines of the Gos- 
pel, few candidates for the office have been 
known to equal him. He read a sermon of his 
own composition, correct in language, forcible 
in style, logical in argument, and abounding in 
pertinent quotations from the Bible. All this 
looked strange, incredible, from one who had 
been all his life a slave, with none but the ordi- 
nary privileges of a slave.” 


Of his quality as @ blacksmith, his money 
value as a slave, the general treatment experi- 


given in the notice before us. He is quoted 


agreeable and happy in this condition, and 
counselled all his brethren to submission.” 
What else he counsels, or would counsel if he 
were absolutely free in his position and office, 
we have no information. Expatriated as he is, 
and bound to the service of the pulpit among 
the heathen of Africa, it is of little conse- 
quence what he thinks or says upon the sub- 
ject of slavery; his life is full enough of in- 
struction to answer fur him. He is another 
and a most unequivocal demonstration of the 
capacity of the black man for the culture and 
conditions of high civilization; and a plain 
proof, moreover, that when a slave comes up to 
the fashion pattern of a man, he gets too big 
for his shackles, and bursts them. Skill as a 


cipation. They are available in the assertion 


force of his acquired manhood. 
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~ | mate considerations. Genius finds its motives: 
2: | and ends in itself. After acquiring some knowl- 


‘and subsequently of Hebrew. He was all this 
while a slave, and regularly at work at his, 
anvil. He also read and’studied some authors. 
on natural science and moral philosophy, but’ 
his reading was chiefly confined to religious 


In 1846, the two Synods of Alabama and 


and was afterwards ordained by the Synod of 
Alabama. His examination was eminently 
satisfactory. At this time, the notice states that 
his wife, about his own age, could read ; his 
son, about seventeen, could read and write, and 
had made some progress in the study of arith- 
metic, geography, and other branches of echool 
learning. The daughter, eleven years old, hat! 
just commenced learning to read. The oppor- 
tunities of the children were only such as the 
casual intervals of their own and their father’s 
labor afforded them. The whole family was 
purchased by the two Synods, for $2,500 ; and 
in March, 1847, they went, with a party of 
emigrants to the colony of Liberia. In 1848, 
Mr. Ellis was pastor of a Presbyterian congre- 
gation in Monrovia. He was then studying 
the languages of two tribes of the natives, in 
order to preach to them in their own tongue. 


he was claimed asa countryman. In a letter 


people. They are Mohammedans, and some of 


old persons (slaves) had not the opportinity of 


Perhaps the Liberia children learn as fast, if 


be that the young Americans continue their 
I think— 


we shall be able, after a while, to account bet- 
ter for the facts just alluded to—I think it 
most probable that the lambs stop eating be- 


Mr. Ellis @as between thirty and forty years 
of age when he was appointed missionary to 


languages, and very clever progress in litera- 
ture and theology, had all been made before 
that period, in such leisure as the life of a 


Of his examination at the Presbytery, a com- 


timents of the whole Presbytery, and of a large 
assembly present, when I say, that for preci- 


enced from his several masters, and his feelings 
and opinions about the institution, nothing is 


only as saying that he “strove to make himself 


mechanic, and attainments in scholarship, both 
tend alike, though in unequal degree, to eman- 


of manhood, and the vindication of its rights. 
Piety, as in the case of Uncle Tom, and appa- 
rently in that of the Reverend Ellis, is capable 
of being prostituted in the service of slavery. 
Because it acts upon the life mainly as a senti- 
ment, it can be perverted into a sort of spirit- 
ual and moral handcuff, and made to answer 
the master as a restraint upon natural liberty. 
Ellis, his wife, and two children, were pur- 
chased for $2,500. This may have been much 
below their market value. When every slave 
in Virginia is really worth $5,000 in available 
faculties for the world’s work and use, they 
will own themselves, and the system will be at 
an end by a clear financial necessity. That 
man is too cheap for a freeman who can be 
raised for much less than $1,000. The animal 
ean be held in bondage easily enough, and, 
while he remains so, neither law nor gospel 
can emancipate him in fact; but when his edu- 
cational enhancement will rent for three or 
four hundred a year, he is free by the sheer 


Beyond all measure, therefore, we regard Mr. 
Ellis asa better case for the freedom of his 
race than any Uncle Tom that the South ean 
produce, or Mrs. Stowe can imagine. Her hero 
is a model slave, and will answer as a safe pre- 
cedent and example on the plantation. Read 
his story to a coffle of negroes, and every en- 
thusiast among them, that nature made noble 
and poetical, will be inspired with the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and submission. They will be fit 
for slavery, as well as for heaven. Mr. Ellis 
was not fit for a slave, and could not be kept 


- Frederick Douglass was also born a slave, 
and for years entertained the religion of sub- 
mission ; but, happily, he apostatized, and es- 

| caped alive. He also, in a most eminent sense, 

-| was fitter to be a man than a slave, and it was 

Southern law, Northern prejudice, or 
ntal gospel, to orush the soul out of him. 
of the riot act; but a speech or @ look from | 
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saries, not onie approaches : 
the American and Foreign’ Anti-Slavery So- 


which distinguishes men and thinkers from 
each other upon the platform. Sach s demon- 
stration of fitness for freedom, and all the offices 
of civil life and business, is worth much more 
for the cause of emancipation than all the 
sacrifices which submission can make to the 
spirit of masterdom. Let us have more black- 


smiths, scholars, orators, philosophers, and 


natural noblemen of the race. We have vic- 
tims-enough already, and sympathy for suffer- 
ing will be most profitably replaced by admi- 
ration for invincible magnanimity. It is the 


for slavery as they are, and so often admirable 
for their patience, contentment, and fidelity. 
It would be better for them and for the world, 
if they would more vigorously work out their 
salvation from bondage here, according to the 
world’s standard of requirement, than content 
themselves, as they are so prone to do, with pro- 


after death. Religion is the highest truth and 


it is often only the worship of sorrow; and 


too likely to forget that it is really intended to 
live by. Douglass has the worthier apprehen- 
sion of it, and we would not exchange him for 
a thousand martyrs of the plantation. E. 





THE LASH AND THE KNOUT. 


“What communion hath light with darkness? 
What part hath he that belioveth with an infidel ?”’ 

St. Paul may have thought that he had 
dead-locked the compromisers of his day, who 
proposed to yoke diametrical opposites in the 
bonds of matrimony; but the editor of the 
Daily Union finds no difficulty at all in the 
way of such nuptials. In his leader of the 
19th of May, which we copied in last week’s 
Era, he says, “The Governments of Russia 
and the United States are based upon antago- 
nist principles; but their relations have ever 
been of the most amicable kind. * * * * 
And we have every reason to believe that the 
United States and Russia will consolidate and 
perpetuate their friendly relations by the same 
just and pacific policy which has regulated 
their intercourse in times past.” “It was the 
dream,” saya our editorial mediator between 
light and darkness, “of the Persian mythology, 
that the spirits of good and evil waged a per- 
petual struggle for the ascendency over man ;” 
and he might have added, that it was the vision 
of St. John the Revelator, that “ Michael and 
his angels fought with the Dragon and his an- 
gels,” and of the inspired authors of the Chris- 
tian system generally, that tho devil is an 
active and uncompromising enemy of God and 
man; but, continues the Union, demonstrating 
the historical and practical harmony of Despot- 
ism and Democracy, “President Jackson, in 
an official message, spoke of Russia as ‘our 
ancient and steadfast friend.’ Mr. Jefferson, 
radical Democrat as he was, cnjoyed and re- 
ciprocated the ardent esteem of the Emperor 
Alexander; and, strange as it may seem to 
theorists of the ‘Ormuzd and Ahriman’ 
school, this chivalrous Emperor entertained an 
admiration for American institutions.” The 
chivalric institutions, doubtless; for the in- 
stance given in proof is that “it was by his 
arbitration that the citizens of the South got 
indemnity for the slaves which were kidnapped 
by the British in the last war.” 

The article is written to controvert the doc- 
trine of a book entitled the “ War of Ormuzd 
and Ahriman,” “in which the author affects 
to regard the United States and Russia as the 
respective champions of the principle of Lib- 
erty and the principle of Despotism, and to 
foresec in the distant future a mighty and de- 
cisive conflict between these puissant combat- 
ants in the great drama of human history.” 
This fundamental idea of the book is pro- 
nounced an absurd fiction: 

Another zdea, not confined to the author un- 
der review, but quite common among the en- 
thusiasts of freedom and democratic theorists, 


pendence and its disciples all over the world, 


“the theoretical perfection of governmental 
principles implies their practical fitness for 


all men are created free and equal is only 
an empty rhetorical flourish; for, ‘“ persons 
who reason in this way may regard the Gov- 
ernment of Russia @s an unmixed evil, but, 
when we consider the peculiar condition, (that 
is, their actual enslayement,) and wants of the 
Russian people, (their need of masters,) and 
their aggregate of individual and national 
happiness, (being, like other peculiar people, 
better off than if they were free,) we well con- 


‘Ormuzd and Ahriman’ would represent.” 


the light of our example ! 


over, it is to ita quality of absolute me 


“front rank of civilisation!” = 





and territorial exten 
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ciety by Frederick Douglass, in any quality 


real evil of the negro race that they are so fit 


admiration ! 


viding for a salvation that is to take effect 


the supreme influence of human nature. The 
religion of the Cross, beyond any other, eman- 
cipates the life from the control of earth, but 


because it serves 80 well to die by, men are but 


such ag the author of the Declaration of Inde- 


is treated as an equal absurdity ; to wit, that 


man in every condition.” The notion that 


clude that they are not so much the victims of 
oppression as such writers as the author of 


Again, in 80 many words, direct and un- 
qualified, we have it laid down, for every need- 
ed application of the principle, that “the 
Government of Russia may be a despotism, 
(the may be is always used, either to soften the 
severity of the epithet, or to express the editor’s 
indifference about the fact in any such case,) 
and for that reason abhorrent to the notions 
(another bitter-sweet expression,) of republi- 
cans; but its effect upon the subject people 
establishes its fitness for them.” Take that, 
Messrs. Kossuth, Mazzini, Blum, Meagher, and 
Uncle Tom; and recollect that it is a legal and 
logical presumption of the Democratic code, 
that every man born in bondage is rightfully 
a slave, and that the Declaration of Independ- 
ence is not a general “freedom paper” for 
every man who chooses to claim the inaliena- 
ble rights which it avouches. It is not the 
mission of republican America to countenance 
and encourage the struggling nations of the 
earth in their rebellions against despotism, 
either by opinion or intervention, but to fra- 
ternize with “chivalric Emperors,” and “con- 
solidate and perpetuate our friendly relations 
with them,” at least, until they are overturn- 
ed, and then, to claim the gloty of spreading 
the blessings of civil and religious liberty by 


The Russian Government is glorified by our 
oracle of Democracy for the colossal growth 
of its territory within the last century ; for the 
stability and efficiency of its rule over its own 
subjects; for their contentment under its ab- 
solutism; for its preponderance among the 
Powers of the Old World ; for the “energy of 
will, honesty of purpose, and force of genius” 
of its Autocrats ; and, generally, for all its suc- 
cesses in the history of the last century ; more- 


that the credit is given for bringing up the 


- Nothing but admiration is excited in the 
breast of the editor by 4 review of the Russian | 
Geena ale is bas . 
history comprises certain incidents | benefit as # 








lant nation to Austria ond Prosia, after 
butchering 500,000 of her patriotic ae ee” 
Suwarrow is remembered for the slaughter of. 
30,000 of thé citizens of W 
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had an urfortunate experience of the genius 
and power of “otr ancient and steadfast 
friend.” In 1832, Poland was again “ re-an- 
nexed” to Russia, and declared by an ukase of 
the Emperor Nicholas an integral part of the 
Empire. In 1846, he extinguished the Repub- 
lic ‘Of Cracow with fire and sword; and in 
1848 his intervention in the affairs of Hungary 
crushed out her liberties, and violated the laws 
of nations, to the disgrace of the world that 
permitted it, and the enduxjng injury of the 
rights and hopes of humanity. For all this 
the organ of the Administration, and the Au- 
tocrat of the Democrati® press of these United 
States, has no other sentiment than unbounded 
He goes further, and declares 
“the destruction of Moscow, the most heroic 
display of unconquerable patriotism which his- 
tory records!” Bunker Hill, Concord, Lex- 
ington, and Yorktown, stand eclipsed in the 
light of that great conflagration, and the 
Northern Alexander overshadows the renown 


of Washington ! 


Not a few of our exchanges contain protests 
and disavowals by followers of the dominant 
faith, who fear or dislike to be implicated in 
the Union’s adoration of Russian despotism ; 
and the Opposition prints are out upon it in full 
cry. Some of them profess to doubt that it 
speaks “by authority” of the Administration, 
and others call upon President Pierce and his 
Cabinet to repudiate the organ, and relieve 
themselves of the responsibility which results 
from the involvement of their present relations, 
We trust that the Government will take early 
measures to escape from 
ment. 


Such things have been said too often al- 


ready; some things have been done, and others 
left undone, that look too much like the prac- 
tical adoption of these doctrines, to allow us to 
look upon their open avowal without appre- 
hension of serious mischief. Besides, tke ex- 
istence of Slavery among us, requiring defence 
and justification, and in condition to sustain 
every specious falsehood upon which despotism 
rests, gives an alarming aid to the progress of 
an erroncous philosophy. 


Five years ago, John C. Calhoun was per- 


mitted, almost without dissent, to say in the 
Senate of the United States, that there is not 
a word of truth in the proposition that all men 
are created free and equal. Another Caro- 
linian authority declared before the world that 
Slavery is the corner-stone of republican insti- 
tutions. Southern Churchianity, with no little 
concurrence from the affiliated divinity of the 
North, defends oppression by the Bible; the 
two great political parties of the country have 
recently merged all their differences for the 
sake of maintaining the monstrous fallacy in 
the Administration of our Government; *the 
powers that be are pledged to it; and three- 
fourths of the educational agencies of the 
country are openly on the side of the prin- 
ciple. 


The friends of universal freedom have long 


been in the habit of driving home the doc- 
trines of the Union as the legitimate issue of 
our system of Chattél Slavery; but we feel 
nothing of triumph in the demonstration of 
their reasonings. It was better to have the 


labor of the proof, than to be met by an open 
confession, and confronted with a justification. 
Disobedience of a truth is not so bad as its 
blasphemy. There is mischief in the utterance 


of a profane thought, that greatly transcends 
that of merely entertaining but hiding it. 
Hypocrisy pays some tribute to the mask which 
it wears; and it isa bad day for our country 
when the official mouth-piece of its Govern- 


ment may openly assail the principles upon 
which it is founded. E. 


FOREIGN MINISTERS, ETC. 





In another column will be found the list of 
foreign appointments made by the new Ad- 
ministration. Some of the appointees, it is un- 
derstood, will decline. The names, with some 
exceptions, are those of men heretofore un- 
known to fame in the political world, though 
we hope they will worthily represent the peo- 
ple of the United States in the countries to 
which they are accredited. The Evening Post 
remarks, with much naivete that the President 
“could hardly have chosen an equal number of 
prominent men, whose absence would be less 
seriously felt than those whose names” are on 
this list. This is rather a left-handed compli- 
ment. 


We are pleased to see that the press is speak- 
ing out on the subject of the servility and 
flunkeyism displayed by our representatives 
at foreign courts, in conforming to the court 
etiquette prescribed by despotic powers. The 
court-dress is a tawdry uniform, a relic of a bar- 
barous age, which the representatives of the sov- 
ereignty of the people will honor their country 
more by ceasing to wear than by its display. 
The appointees of the last Administration exhib- 
ited sufficient contempt for the people, without 
aping the court-dress of effete and worn-out 
monarchies. The Tribune calls upon the Pres- 
ident to reform all this, and to issue a strict or- 
der to all our functionaries abroad, forbidding 
them to wear liveries on public and official oc- 
casions. Such an order would meet with the 
plaudits of the people, who are justly proud of 
the example of Franklin at the French court, 
in refusing to wear a prescribed uniform. Our 
Government exhibits republican simplicity at 
home—the President dresses like any other cit- 
izen—why should not the same simplicity char- 
acterise the dresses of our representatives at 
foreign courts? Let it been seen abroad as 
well as at home that our officials are not de- 
pendent upon their dress for their influence, 
and thus will our country receive the respeet 


and esteem of foreigners. * 





Tar Missrssiprr Frex Traper, published 
at Natchez, has for its motto, “ Hearts resolved 
and hands prepared, the blessings they effjoy 
to guard.” [n its issue of the 10th instant it 
has an article upon Mexico, in which the edi- 
tor says that, “It was a dreadful mistake both 
for Mexico and this country, that the opportu- 
nity which offered towards the close of the 
war, was not used to seize the whole country.” 
In another article, upon the repudiation of the 
Union Bank bonds by the State of Mississippi, 
it opposes the recommendation of the New Or- 
leans. Bulletin, “to go to work and make pro- 
vision for the redemption of the bonds, in order 
that, by a renewed credit abroad, we shovld 
be able to borrow money, to help the building w 
of the New Orleans and Northern Railroad;” | 
first, because the people of the State in 1841, | 
upon a full hearing, decided that the bonds 
not binding upon them ; and second, because 
New Orleans, 
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fore she copsonts to. re-purchase the jewel of » 
“ to the Free Trader an appropri- 
‘ate changé of name and motto, Say Missis: 
Frée Booter for the one, and let the other 
“ Hearts resolved and hands prepared 
the bleesings we enjoy to spread.” This will 
cover both the case of the repudiated bonds, 
and the absorption of Mexico. “The people 
of the world, upon a full hearing,” will approve 
the amendment. Let it be made accordi 





arsaw, of all ages. 
and conditions, in cold blood ; and Kosciusko | s 





“Can shorted urn or animated bust,” 
O'errule the Justice of the coming age ? 


The Massachusetts Legislature has a resola- 
tion ip progress for the erection of 2 monument 
to Daniel Webster, which requires an appro 
priation of $10,000. By the procecdings of the 
17th instant, it appears that a motion to recon. 
sider the vote in the lower House, ordering the 
resolution to a third reading, was lost by a 
majority of five—yeas, 114; nays, 119; absent 
or dodging, 55. The measure thus far stands 
upon the support of a minority of the whole 
House of no less than 60 votes. From the re- 
marks of the Commonwealth, we infer that the 
Senate’ has not yet acted upon the resolution. 
The honors of Mr. Webster's life had the same 
eharacter; they rested upon minorities and 
We think that the sub- 
ject ought to be referred’ to posterity. They 
will reconsider this third reading at any rate, 
and they might consider the marble an imper- 
*inence, when they come to make up a just 





Tus History or tus Rerormation oy py; 
TEENTH CentuRY. By J. H. Merle D’Ay};. 
New York: Carter & Brothers. a 
taining volumes 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5—pp. 867. For, 
by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. ¢. 
This last volume (volume five) has been Jony 

looked for. It has been long delayed, The 

subject treated of in these pages is the History 
of the Church of Christ in Great Britain, ang 
it is brought down to the death of Carding) 

Wolsey. It would have been more satisfactory 

to have had the History of the Reformation in 

England completed ; but it is a matter of ox. 

treme delicacy for a foreigner to write the yo. 

ligious history of England, and the lower down 
the narrative comes, the more likely is it to be 
impugned by rival sects ‘and church establish. 
ments. In style, this volume is equal to those 
which have preceded it. 
of anecdote. No one but Macaulay has ap. 
proached D’Aubigné in imparting dramatic 
interest to the historic page. 
Protestants will deem it a duty to be familiar 
with this History of the Reformation. * 


One olume~; 


were very expensive. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN AT THE SOUTH. 


The book of Mrs. Stowe is still doing its 
work as a missionary of Christianity.and Hu- 
It is read at the South, and indica- 
tions multiply of its good influence. The Ata- 
lanta (Georgia) Republican comments on its 
fairness, and eays, “The book has more of the 
spirit of the missionary than of the abolition- 
ist.” A correspondent of the New York Even- 
ing Post, under date of “ 
May 8th,” writes: 

“T have just finished a perusal of ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ I read every word to my wife. 
I will not attempt to describe to you her feel- 
ings. She is an Alabamian ; I, a Virginian, by 
birth. We are slaveholders. The moment the 
steamer with George Harris and Eliza his wife 
touched the Canada shore, three shouts for lib- 
erty, to the tops of our voices, rent the air. 
“Every man, woman, and child, white and 
black, in the Southern States, can bear testi- 
mony to the truth of the portrait which Mrs. 
Stowe, God bless her! has drawn of slavery. 
One of not the least excellences of the book is, 
that a Christian, of the highest style, standing 
side by side with Wilberforce and Mrs. Hannah 
More, leads the reader by the hand through 
the habitations of cruelty that lie before our 
He or she can then draw a contrast be- 
tween the Christian and a mistress and mother, 
who was some years since a near neighbor of 
mine, who owned a little negro girl. She would 
heat the tongs, and pull the flesh off her body 


the implied endorse- 


Tish CoVENANT. 

Carter & Brothers. 

Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 
» The history of the Covenant and Covenant 
ers has been made familiar to all the world by 
the genius of Sir Walter Scott; but his narra. 
tive has never satisfied “the children of the 
Covenant ;” and we have here the sober tale 
told by one who regards this Covenant as the 
corner-stone of his country’s greatness, and the 
contest by which it was upheld and maintained 
as one of the most. glorious, in its princip!es 
and results, the world has ever witnessed. * 





Carter & Brothers. 

Gray,& Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 

This work is seasonable. 
thing for miracles to “be questioned, but there 
aré new ways of doing this; and if thérgu. 
ments of Hume are forever settled, those of 
Strauss, and other rationalists of the present 
day, are to be met, as they have been, most 
successfully, by Neander and other great theo- 
logians, in Germany and out of Germany. And 
Doctor Wardlaw has devoted the concluding 
chapter of this work to these new doubts of 
these latest of skeptics. The Christian religion 
has heretofore triumphed over all the assaults 
of adversaries, and we have no fears but that 
champions will always be at hand, whose la- 
bors shall conduce to the advancement and | 
establishment of the cause of God and Truth. 


“IT durst affirm, that if his Satanic majesty 
were put upon his voir dire, he would confess 
that slavery is one of the works of the devil 
which Christ was manifested in the flesh to 


The Christian Advocate published at San 
Francisco, California, offers, a copy of Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin to every new subscriber to the 
Advocate, whereupon the wrath of the editér of 
the Democratic State Journal is fiercely kindled 
at this outrage upon public sentiment, and 
characterizes the offer as “infamous.” 
“cannot speak upon the subject with patience,” 
and belches forth epithets like a very drab. We 
venture the assertion that the author of the 
article in the Journal is a Northern man. * 





FREE DEMOCRACY IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Potter County.—A mass meeting was held at 
Coudersport on the 17th May, and elected H. 
J. Olmstead and John S. Mann as delegates to 
the State Convention. 

An Executive Committee of seven was cho- 
sen, for the purpose of calling meetings, distri- 
buting documents, and perfecting organization, 
viz: John S. Mann, Chairman; W.C. Butter- 
worth, H. 8. Heath, J. B. Wentworth, A. F. 
Jones, M. Ostrander, and N. Clark. 

Suitable resolutions were adopted. 


Allegheny County.—A convention was held 
at the court-house, at Pittsburgh, on the 26th 
May, and organized by electing Aaron Floyd 
President ; Chas. W. Benny and James Reed, 
Vice Presidents; and Wm. E. Stevenson and 
James Colin, Secretaries. Neville B. Craig and 
twelve others were appointed delegates to the 
State Convention, and the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we approve the principles 
avowed by the National, State, and County Con- 
ventions of 1852; and, under the banner they 
cast to the breeze, will fight on and fight ever 
for Free Men, Free Land, Free Speech, Free 
Schools, and a Free Press; and in opposition 
to physical and religious Slavery, Land Mo- 


nopoly, Gag Laws, and all other devices for 
the oppression of mankind. 


The Convention proceeded to nominate a 
county ticket, when the following were nomi- 


Indian experience. 


For President Judge of District Court—Thos. 
H. McConnell. 

For State Senate—Wm. E. Stevenson. 

For Prosecuting Attorney—Wm. M. Shinn. 

For Assembly—Aaron Floyd, Bruce Tracey, 
Wm. P. Ferree, Chas. W. Benny, A. H. Burns. 

For Commissioner—Edward Allen. 

For Auditor—James Swisshelm. 

The Convention recommended liberal sub- 
scriptions to Facts for the People, and such 
weekly publications in Allegheny county as are 
friendly to Free Democracy. 


Crawford County.—The Free Democracy of 
this county have nominated the following 


i Leonard Reed, Howell Powell ; 
Associate Judge—John Gould; Commissioner— 
Sylvester Wilder ; T'reasurer—Thomas S. Min- 
nies ; Surveyor—L. W. Thickaturn. 


Beaver County—The Free Democrats met 
at New Brighton on the 24th May. John 
Watson presided; J. P. Reed, Secretary. Jos. 
Smith, Thos. Barker, James Wilson, and Silas 
Merrick, were chosen delegates to the State 


A resolution, that the organization of the 
Free Democracy, although regarded as “ un- 
healthy,” still retains sufficient vitality to be at 
the polls in October next, was passed. 

Dauphin County.—A County Convention was 
held at Harrisburg, May 26. Dr. Wm. Hartze 
presided. Suitable resolutions were adopted, 
an Executive Committee was appointed, and 
the following named ‘delegates to the State 
Convention, which was to meet at Harrisburgh 


Tuovents on THE EpucATION oF GIRLS. 
Anna C. Lowell. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, 
For sale by Taylor & Maury, Washing 


The “Thoughts” 


Home Scxrnes. A Family Story. 
Weston. Syracuse: L. C. Matlack. 
nding little story, ' d 
estness and feeling ‘4 
domestic sce” 
turally and b 


Charles C. Rawn, 


' Mordecai McKi Dr. 
Wm. Houtze, Myre ye 
‘iestling, Dr. Wm. 


T. Hughson, Dr. Jacob G. 
W. Rutherford, Jos, Gray, 


Our friends in Pennsylvania are organizing 
for the work, and we trust that they will be 
successful. An effort is also being made to es- 
tablish an organ of the Free 


A simple, unprete 
trating, with more earn 
art, a series of every-day 
Many of the pictures 
Democracy at the pily drawn, but the chief merit of the an 
2 . A 
Loxpoxw Quarteritr Review. April, 185 

sale bf Taylor & Mayry- 

Afticle-1 farnishee @ pleasant feast 
elaborate review of a. fs 
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Wasutncton Arrairs.—The President has 
| appoigted Col. J. G. Berret Postmaster of this 
city. New appointments have been made in 
the Patent Office, in place of nine clerks, ro- 
“night, evi- 
. * 


quaries, being an 
tory of the anciert 


occurred on Saturday 
dently the work of incendiaries. 
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LITERARY NOTICES, 

Laonexre’s History or tue Iwevisitioy - 
Spain. Three volumes in one. Philadelphia T 
B. Peterson. For salo by Gray & Ballantyye 
Wavhington, D. C. ia 
This is one. of the cheap editions, which ha, 
ittle attraction to us to buy ; but we are 
at this bock is issued in this cheap form, that 
may be had by those to whom tho 
edition would be, from its cost, a sealed boo, 
Llorente’s History ought to be read by ti, 
Protestant and Catholic citizens of this coy, 
try; for it is certain that, should the priests of 
Rome ever obtain the ascendency in this coin, 
try, the Inquisition would be introduced to in. 
duce thet conformity for which—so says 1, 
“Shepherd of the Valley,” 20 says Brownson in 
his Quarterly Review—the church is bound to 

labor, and, at all hazards, secure. * 
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We hope all 


Tue Martrrs, Herozs, any Barns. or tur Sco 
By George Gilfillan. N. Yor) 
1 vol., pp. 264. For sale by 


On Miracies. By Ralph Wardlaw, D. D. N. York 
lyol., pp. 295. For salo by 


Ié is not a new 


¥ 


Tux Course or Fairu; or, The Practical Believer 
Delineated. By John Angell James. New York 
Carter & Brothers. For sale by Gray & Ballantyne 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. James is one of the most popular writers 
upon subjects illustrative of practical piety. 
This work is founded u 
writings of Doctor Manto 
divines ejected from the pulpit in 1662, for 
nen-conformity to the Church of England. In 
this work Mr. James has sought to present the 
great principle of Spiritual Life. There is such 
@ thing; and without it, all profession of reli- 
gion is mere matter of taste and sentiment. 
We hope this work may equal in popularity 
those from his pen heretofore reprinted in this 
It merits a wider circulation than 
any one of its predecessors, for it is a work of 
greater power and of greater moment. * 


he homiletical 
; one of the great 


Tux Katsayan SiAve, and other Papers connected 
with Missionary Life. By Emily Judson. Boston 
Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 
Maury, Washington, D. C. 


For sale by Taylor & 


The sufferings and sorrows of Mrs. Judson 
have detracted none of the warm-heartedness, 
sweetness, and geniality, which everybody used 
to love in Fanny Forrester ; but the%scope of 
her vision seems to haye widened under her 
The charmiag vivacity, 
the peculiar lightness and gaiety of spirit, 
which used to mingle with the pathos of her 
stories, is now made subservient, if it is not 
wholly sacrificed, to the more serious and 
weightier elements of ber nature ; still, she i8 
essentially the same now as then, only stronger 
and more earnest in degree. 
fore us is composed of essays, stories, and p> 
ems—all, as stated in the title, descriptive “ 
or relating to, her missionary life. Some of the 
first are replies to review and newspaper siricl- 
ures upon the policy of foreign missions, and 
are forcible and pungent, if not strictly logical, 
arguments in favor of the system. The poe 
and stories bespeak a Vigorous activity of the 
old characteristics: there is a pleading pth 
running through sonie of them, which on¢® 
heart cannot close itself against. 


The yolume be- 
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Tue Lion’s Skin, and Tur Lover Hunt. By Chas. 
de Bernard. Now York: Redfield. For sale bY 
Taylor & Maury, Washington, D. ©. ; 

A pair of lively, piqtant stories, partaking 
largely, in subject and treatment, of the spit 
of the land in which they are located. 
first cleverly illustrates the distinctions » 
tween bruvado, courage, and temerity. a 
second shows up the Parisian consequen’® ol 
@ marriage between a studious, thought! 
man, and a young, beautiful, and frivol 
woman ; and shows, also, how such consequent” 
may be circumvented: provided the pare 
possess as much heart, wit, and good 
our hero and heroine. 
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which compose this littl 
volume are the result of the author's experien®? 
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Exectno-Puystoroer. . A Scientific, Popular, and 
Practical Treatise on the, Prevention, Causes, and 
Cure, of Disease, &e. By Dr. Gershom Huff. New 
York: D. Appleton &Co. For sale by R. Fartham, 
Washington, D.C. 

This is a most excellent book, and one that 
we hope will be extensively and carefully read- 
It treats plainly and simply, yet scientifically, 
upon the multitudinous types of disease and 
deformity that are daily to be met with every- 
where. The author has for years been distin- 
guished in New York for his successful treat- 
ment of nervous diseases, by the application of 
electro-galvanism; and a large portion of this 
volume is devoted to a record of his experience. 


mi Judge Duer on Saturday, and was argued by 


AreLeton’s Mecwanres’ MAGAZINE, May, 1853. 
New York: D, Appleton & Co. 

The present number maintains the high 
reputation which this magazine has ‘held from 
the first. It contains twenty articles upon va- 
rious interesting mechanical subjects. * 





How Booxs ar& MADE.—The Philadelphia 
Register, in the following paragraph, indicates 
the disreputable means sometimes resorted to 
by book publishers to make money : 

Uncits Sam’s Emancipation, and other sketches: 
By Mrs. Harriet Beeeher Stowe. With a sketch of 
Mrs. Stowe’s family. Willis P. Hazard, 178 Chest. 
nut street, Philadelphia. 


This is a neat octavo of 124 pages. We were 
surprised, on opening it, to find that nearly one 
fourth of the volume is taken up with a sketch 
written originally for Frazer’s Magazine by 
the editor of the Daily Register. .Would it not 
have been quite as weil, frend Hazard, to give 
credit either to the Magazine or ourself? The 
sketches by Mrs. Stowe aré, most of them. let- 
ters written by her from Maine to the Nation- 
al Era last spring. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


Another Slave Case—Outrageous Interference— 
Particulars of the Case. 


New York, May 26, 1853. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


You will have noticed, in telegraphic des- 
patches and other shapes, the usual number 
of contradictory statements of the progress of 
the last and the most infamous, in some of its 
phases, of all the “slave cases” that have. 
ever found their way into the courts of this 
city. The history of it is this: 

Lewis Tappan received, some days ago, a 
telegraphic despatch from our ever-watehful: 
friend, Dr. Brisbane, of Ciacinnati, stating that 
a colored girl, aged about ten years, named 
Jane Trainer, the child of one Charles W. 
Trainer, of Mobile, Alabama, had been taken 
from that city by @ woman named Rose Cooper, 
_alias Rese Porter, and brought on to this city 
under pretence of going to California, far away 
from home and friends. The despatch, speak- 
ing by authority of the distracted father, 
through Dr. Brisbane, further authorized legal 
proceedings for the recovery of the child. Mr. 
Tappan, prompted by his well-known benevo- 
lence, and stimulated by his characteristic zeal, 
at once procured the legal aid of Hon. Erastus 
D. Culver, as counsel. An application for the 
writ of habeas corpus was promptly made by 
Jacob R. Gibbs, an intelligent and highly @se- 
fal colored man of this city, as the child’s next 
friend. It was granted by Judge Duer, of the 
Superior Court; and in pursuance thereof, the 
child was sought in the retreat of Rose Porter, 
at a notorious house in Mercer street, (since 
proven to be a fitting receptacle for one who 
has been confessed to be a prostitute,) and pro- 
duced in court, together with said Rose, for 
whom a bench warrant had also been issued. 
These proceedings were initiated on the 9th 
instant.- On the 11th, a return to the writ of 
habeas corpus was made, and the case was put 
upon what has proved a tortuous “ winding 
way,” and, by slow and tedious stages, it has 
progressed ever since, not being settled yet. 

The return deniéd, of course, the entire of 
the allegations of the writ. It goes on to spe- 
cify, in denials, that the child is not imprisoned 
or deprived of her liberty; and asserts that 
she was born a slave in Mobile; that her 
mother was the slave of Cooper ; and that the 
daughter continued with the respondent, as 
her slave, until she removed to Cincinnati, 
where the child became free, (mark the admis- 

sion!) and from whence she brought her to 
this city, as alleged by the complainant. It 
further states, that the child came to New 
York of her own free will and liberty; that 
she is not aware of any person ever having 
been married to the child’s mother, so as to 
give that person the right, legitimately, to 
claim-the custody of the child. 

On the other hand, it was contended that 
the father, who is a free man, has the right to 
the custody of the child, and that he has been 
illegally and unjustly deprived thereof. And 
who would doubt this, in view of the confes- 
sion of freedom made, and in the absence of 
sree indentures, or other legal evi- 
dénce, not pretended to exist, showing to the 
contrary, as required by the laws of the most 
pro-slavery of the slaveholding States, within 
your correspondegt’s knowledge of the gene- 
rally prevalent laws covering ‘he case at issue! 
And yet this barefaced clai:a to unnatural, 
as well as unauthorized, custody, pretendedly 
based on the volition of an ignorant, slavery- 
schooled child like this, is kept alive, from day 
to day, and gravely entertained by a learned 
judge, and a lawyer claiming respectability in 

. the profession, and in public lite, have been 
found in the person of a talented Irishman of 

the name of Brady, to defend so monstrous a 

position—and not only so, but to browbeat 

and hector over hia unhallowed job, in a way 
and to an extent which leads one to wonder 
what kind of pay there could have been prom- 
ised, sub-Rosa, or otherwise, sufficient to keep 
him in the harness during such a drive in the 

chariot of distorted and prostituted law! A 

specimen of this gentleman’s bravado has been 

offered in a reply he dared to make to a re- 

mark of Judge Duer, that the child was “ free 

to go with her father when she pleased,” or, 

rather, to Mr. Culver’s suggestion, that “ Mr. 
Tappan would take her then, as authorized by 
the father in open court,” that he “had better 
try that once ;” and also his gratuitous inso- 
leuce towards Mr. Tappan, when, with the 
Sanct.on of the court, he was selected to take 
down Trainer’s testimony, in objecting to him 
as “not trustworthy or reliable Debio, by 
the way, was a pretty clear indication of a 
Consciousness of: his own unfitness for doing 
justice, measuring-others with his own self- 
condemned standard, as he evidently was doing 
at a moment ! : 

is case was del for several 

transaction pee in the erin 
of a perverted jurispradence, for villanous and 
brutal interference. Trainer was missing from 
the city, with total mystery as to his where. 
abouts, until a tele ic Dun- 
kirk, revealed the monstrous fact that he had 
been driven from the city by a gang of row- 
dies, with threats of personal violence Hav- 
ing returned to the city, he has: 
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®t the trial, with the 





Trainer, the father of the child, is too much 
addicted to the society of lewd women, to be 
its guardian ! f 

really imagining himself 
ney,” admits, with most admirable gravity, |’ 
of years, the presiding genius of sundry houses 


of the most accommodati 
cities, under the name of Rose Cooper; and 
riage which she says is to be, to Rose Porter, 


hails from one of the most notorious dens of 
prostitution in this city! 


-| Modern Politicians, by William Jay ; The Ne- 
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ut, farther, Mr. Counsellor Brady, as if 
performing the chief 
part in the original farce of the “Irish Attor- 
that his fair client, Rosa, has been, for a series 
virtue, in various 


that she, now in advance of a mar- 


InprcaTor. 


ee 


('S> The cass Of Jeue-‘Traines came before 


Mr. Culver. Tho Judge reserved his decision 
until Monday. Fo 


FACTS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
The first number of this new monthly is now 
ready for delivery. It contains Ancient and 


braska Territorial Bill, (an editorial from the 
Era, detailing the means used to defeat her ad- 


of Mr. Goodloe’s book, entitled “The Southern |. 
Platform, or Manual of Southern Sentiment 
on the subject of Slavery.” Ordegs should be 
forwarded as early as convenient... 
We append a few notices of the, press: 


Facts for the People-—Dr, Bailey.proposes in 
June to commence publishing a monthly, call- 
ed ‘ Facts for the People’ What it will be, we 
need not say. In the olden time, the Doctor 
had a similar publication. The good done by 
it we enjoy now. In the new and better day 
coming, he will speak again with fresher vigor 
and higher hope. A great deal of good will be 
accomplished by him. Let the ‘Facts for the 
People’ be spread far and near. 

Six copies $1, twenty $3, one hundred 
$12.—Cleveland True Democrat. 


The editor of the National Era announces 
a new publication, which we trust will have a 
far and wide circulation by all who are op- 
posed to the present perversion of our Nation- 
al Government to the support of slaveholding 
interests, and in favor of its entire divorce from 
the ‘ peculiar institution.’ Every election dis- 
trict should be supplied with fifty or a hundred 
copies from the commencement, which would 
cost (for a year.) but six or twelve dollars.— 
Painesville (O.) Telegraph. 


We call the special attention ef our friends 
in this county and district to the following 
prospectus of Facts for the People. Itis design- 
ed to furnish to the mass of the people import- 
ant facts bearing on the connection of the 
General Government with slavery, and every 
neighborhood should be supplied with them. 
There is not a town in the free States which 
might not have 100 copies of this cheap period- 
ical. It will be seen that it is not offered to 
single subscribers at all, but only to clubs.— 
Oneida (N. Y.) Telegraph. 





IMPRISONMENT OF SEAMEN FOR NO CRIME. 


Agitation, has reached South Carolina. A 
correspondent of the Charleston (S. C.) Stand- 
ard, takes the ground that— 


“As by the Constitution, a treaty, when 
duly ratified by the signature of the President, 
and the sanction of the Senate, becomes a su- 
preme law of the land, that now existing be- 
tween the United States and England neces- 
sarily partakes of this high, inviolate, and 
binding character. By bne of the least ambig- 
uous or clearest clauses of that treaty, British 
subjects (seamen of course included) are en- 
titled to the same rights and privileges in our 
ports, or while they sojourn among us, as those of 
any other country with whom we are in ami- 
ty.. The act, therefore, of South Carolina, by 
which this provision of the treaty is virtually 
annulled or set aside, is not only unconstitu- 
tional, but otherwise irregular and invalid—as 
being, to all intents and purposes, an ex post 
facto law ; having been passed subsequently to 
that of which, or of a clause of which it oper- 
ates as a repeal. South Carolina, in her sover- 
eign capacity, or through her vote in the Sen- 
ate, where she is expressly recognized in her 
independent State character, assisted in the 
ratification of this treaty; and therefore could 
not subsequently pass a law, infractive of it, 
without a clear and direct breach of her pledg- 
ed faith, both to Great Britain and her sister 
members of the Union, to maintain it inviolate, 
as long, at least, as England shall faithfully 
observe. it onher part, She is also further 
bound, by every principle of honor, and of the 
law of nations, to aid in enforcing and ocarry- 
ing it out, in any case in which the exercise of 
her local authority or her State interposition 
may be necessary for this pugpose.” 


. He enforces his views at considerable length. 
‘The editor of the Standard dissents from the 
views of bis correspondent, and counsels pa- 
tience until it can be seen what is the “natural 
action of our Federal system,” though he doubts 
“whether it is altogether frank and candid to 
do so—to come before a tribunal at all, to 
whose determination we will only submit when 
in our favor.” 
It has long been doubted whether a State 
has the right to imprison the free citizens of a 
sister State, the Constitution expressly declar- 
ing (Art. iv, sec. 2,) that “the citizens of each 
State shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of citizensin the several States,” and 
we rejoice that the question will shortly come 
before the Supreme Court for decision. The 
police regulation referred to has long been felt 
to be oppressive by the merchants of Charles- 
ton; but the overshadowing influence of Sla- 
very has thus far triamphed over all their ef- 
forts to seeure its repeal. ¥ 





Mars. Stowe at Starrorp Hovuse.—A large 
number of ladies and gentlemen assembled at 
the residence of the Duke of Sutherland on the 
7th ult., to give expression to their respect and 
admiration for Mrs. H. B. Stowe. That lady, 
accompanied by her. husband and bfother, was 
ushered through the magnificent suite of rooms 
on the ground floor to the picture gallery, 
where the Duchess of Sutherland and a dis- 
tinguished party received their guests, and af- 
ter some preliminary introductions, the long- 
talked-of address was presented by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and responded to by Rev. Mr. 
Beecher. In subsequent conversations with the 
Duchess of Sutherland and Argyll, Mrs. Stowe 
stated that the ladies of England were not at 
all aware of the real state of feeling of the la- 
dies of America on the subject of slavery; and 
that it must not be judged by the answer sent 
to the address, nor the statements in the Amer- 


prevented by their husbands’ personal and po- 
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mission into the Union,) and the. first portion | - 


‘The three schools in the Union are 
Wesley Chapel 470 ; Fourth Presbyterian 444 ; 
Trinity 260. Colored school at Trinity 600 


wo|  Pressyrerran 


Rules our nature’s holier part. 


*Tis tho hour when Conscience, waking, 
Spurns the Tempter and his wiles; 

‘When Repentance weareth Beauty, 
And the erasing angel smiles. . 


Softening, saving, purifying, 
Comes the twilight hour to men; 
Then loved hands that clasped us, dying, 
.Wreathe our fevered brows again. 


. Eyes, that failing, sought our faces, 
Till the White Gate closed between ; 
Haunt the twilight’s shadowy placés, 
And we feel their gazo unseen. 


Lips that colder grew, as faintly 
Love's last clinging kiss was given ; 

Breathe in accents sweet and saintly, 
Of tho angelic life in Heaven. 


When the day’s last tints are creeping 
Down the curtains of the west, 

Know we that our souls are keeping 
Vigils with the Lost and Blest? 


~ When, sweet herald lamp of even, 
Twilight star, thy beam we see, 
Surely, Earth is nearest Heaven, 
Nearest dust to Deity. 


H. L. B. 
Edinburgh, Ohio. 
APPEAL TO ESTABLISH A GERMAN PRPER AT 
WASHINGTON. 


The Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society propose to 
establish a weekly Anti-Slavery Newspaper at 
the Seat of Government, in the German lan- 
guage, to be edited by Mr. Frederick Schmidt, a 
native German, and a man of learning, Chris- 
tian principles, and editorial experience, who 
has resided in this country twenty-ore years. 
With tho aid already secured, the sum of the 
three thousand dollars will be sufficient to 
publish the paper one year; after which, it 
will rely upon its subscription list. If the 
undertaking prove successful, the sum con- 
tributed will be returned by Mr. Schmidt to 
the Committee, and by them expended in cir- 
culating the paper gratuitously among the 
German population. 

It is earnestly hoped that there will be found 
one hundred friends of the cause who will im- 
mediately remit thirty dollars each, to make 
up the above sum, so that the paper, so greatly 
needed, may be issued, if possible, by July 4th, 
1853. But any sum, be it more or less, will be 
gratefully received. Remittances may be 
made to Buell & Blanchard, printers of the 
National Era, Washington; to William E. 
Whiting, Esq., 124 Pearl street, New York, 
treasurer of the American and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society ; or to the undersigned, 48 Beek- 
man street, New York. For the Committee: 

Lewis Tappan, 

Corresponding Secretary. 


Boston, May 17, 1853. 
Duar Sir: I know Mr. Schmidt by the good name 
which he has won, and I have also had the pleasure 
of making his personal acquaintance. I understand 
him to he a scholar, who believes in the demand 
which Liberty now makes in oir country upon every 
citizen: Thus endowed in mind and character, he 
will address his compatriots from Germpny, in their 
own language, with persuasive power. I trust he will 
find the opportunity which he covets; and I know of 
none, which promises better than his present plan of 
a Weekly German Anti-Slavery Newspaper at Wash- 
ington. 
The number of persons to be addressed by such a 
journal is now very large; and they should be easy 
converts. The German emigrant, who is not against 
Slavery here, leads us to doubt the sincerity of his 
opposition to the Tyranny which he has left behind in. 
his native land. 

Bolieve me, dear sir, faithfully yours, 

CHARLES SUMNER. 

Lewis Tappan, Esq. 


Cincinnati, May 17, 1853. 
Understanding that Mr. Frederick Schmidt propo- 
ses to establish a German paper at Washington city, 
under the title of ‘‘ National Democrat,” to be devo- 
ted to the support of the principles and measures em- 
braced in the Pittsburgh )’latform of Independent De- 
mocracy, I take pleasure in earnestly recommending 
his enterprise to the support of ail lovers of Liberty 
and Progress. 4 8. P. CHASE. 


Lewis Tappan, Esq. 


Quincy, May 18, 1853, 
Dear Sir: I am gjad to hear that any gentleman 
so competent as Mr. Schmidt is represented to be, is 
disposed to undertake a German newspaper in Wash- 
ington, to advocate Anti-Slavery views. Of his pros- 
pect of success I am not qualified to form an opinion. 
But this I know — that, among the myriads of his 
countrymen who are flocking to these regions as a 
refuge from oppression, there must be many who sym- 
pathize with him in his sentiments, and who do not 
seek, in coming here, to monopolize a// the liberty to 
themselves. Ifhe-by his labors can keep them steady 
to these healthy notions, against the corrupting influ- 
ences of many of the self-styled Democratic expound- 
ers of a different theory, I shall be among the first to 
hail him 4s % public henatoine, and to recommend 
him to the confidence of all the friends of the great 
cause. 
Iam, very truly, yours, «| 
CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS. 

Lewis Tarpan, Esq., Now York. 


— > 


Tur Epmunsons.—One of this family, Mary, 
who has been going to school at Oberlin, Ohio, 
died on Wednesday, the 18th of May, of con- 
sumption, A letter from Oberlin says that 
her last words were: “Tell my dear mother 
that I shall be happy in the.Kingdom.” Her 
father and Emily were with her, and witness. 
ed her departure to the spirit world. The his- 
tory of this family may be found in the “Key 
to Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Mrs. Stowe pays for 
the education of the girls; and, we believe, ad- 
vanced the money to redeem them from the 
slave pen at Alexandria, when they were in 
danger of being sent to the far South. * 





Virernta Exection.—The returns of the 
recent election in Virginia comg in slowly. 
John 8. Caskie is elected to Congress from 
the Third District. 
It is believed that Wm. Smith is elected by 
a small majority in the Alexandria District. 
Other returns indicate that the following 
Democrats are elected: First District, Bayly ; 
second, Wilson; fifth, Bocock; eighth, C. J. 
Faulkner ; tenth, Kidwell ; twelfth, Edmonson ; 
thirteenth, McMullen. 
The Legislature will be largely Democratic 
in both branches. * 





THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE SunDay ScHooLs 
wag held in this city on Monday, May 22d, 
The schools assembled in front of the Union 
office, and marched in procession to the Capi- 
tol, where, in presence of the President, the 
Mayor, the members of the Board of Aldermen 
and Council, and citizens, Rev. Mr. Danforth 
delivered an address. The annual report shows 
that— 

In the Union there are male teachers 218 ; 
female teachers 290. Male scholars 1,700; 
female scholars 2,070. Total teachers 508. 


Total scholars 3,770. Conversions 51. Deaths 
22. Libraries—volumes, 10,000. 
. Estimation of other schools. Teachers 200; 
scholars 2,500. : Aggregate for city—teachers 
708; scholars 6,270 ; volumes 12,000. 
“Seven new schools formed with 360 scholars. 








Genera. Assremsty—New 
May 27.—To-day a heated 
























question arose, A 


; sre of raion reir 


The Arctic brought 130 — amon 
whom are the Hon. Wm. C. Rives (and family, 
late Minister to France, and Commodore 
, Aca with despatches from China and Lon- 


_ There is no confirmation, in either the Eng- 
lish or Paris papers, of the reported assassina- 
tion of Gen. St. Arnaud, Minister of War. 

. England—Parliament was not in session, 
owing to the Whitsuntide holyday. 

rs. Stowe had been received with great en- 
thusiasm at Exeter Hall, by the British For- 
eign Anti-Slavery Society. The Ear] of Shaftes- 
bury presided. Prof. Stowe and the Rev. Mr. 
Ward, a negro, spoke. 

The screw steam-sloop Phoonix, Capt. Ingle- 
field, had been ordered to depart in search of 
Sir John Franklin. Capt. Penny and wife will 
go out, to found a permanent settlement in the 
Arctic regions, 

France.—Mr. Rives, the American Minister, 
presented to Napoleon, on the 12th, his letters 
of recall from the French mission. 

Raspail, the Socialist, had been ordered to 
quit Brussels, but had been taken by Vaillant, 
& representative, into the sanctuary of his 
domicile. 

Spain.—The Court of Madrid is greatly in- 
censed at the appointment of Senator Soulé as 
Minister, and the journals demand that he 
shall not be received. 

Naples.—The police at Naples were greatly 
alarmed at a false report, that Mazzini was on 
board the frigate Cumberland. 

Italy.—More trouble was oe at Milan, 
and the military had heen called out: Several 
arrests had been made. 

India and China.—Hong Kong dates of the 
28th of March, confirm the siege of Nankin by 
the rebels, and the application for English aid. 
Trade dull. The panic had spread to Shang- 
hai. All was quet at Canton. 

The Mississippi was at Galle on the 11th— 
all well. 





LATER FROM MEXICO. 


New Orixans, May 25. 
Dates from Mexico to the 18th have been 
received by the steamer Texas. Santa Anna 
had issued many other-arbitrary decrees. 
Legislative authority was everywhere sus- 
pended, and the offices of governor and military 
commandant united in the same person. 
A decree had been issued for disarming all 
private persons, and prohibiting them to pos- 
sess arms, powder, or ammunition of any kind. 
The telegraph had also been brought under 
the control of the Government. 
Gov. Lombardini had been promoted to Gen- 
eral’ of Division. 
Santa Anna had ordered the remains of all 
the soldiers who fell in the American war to 
be disinterred, and placed in suitable sepul- 
chres. He had also ordered the names of Gen- 
erals Vasquez and Leon, killed in the war, to 
be inserted on the banners of the army, and 
considered as promoted to Generals of Division 
before death. 
A levee had been held, of all officers ani sol- 
diers mutilated in the American war, called 
the “Levee of the Mutilated,” at which a feel- 
ing address was made by Santa Anna, who 
sajd the country never forgot them. 
A new national bank had been started, 
based upon a Government loan of $8,000,000 
or $12,000,000. 
The French Minister had assured the Gov- 
ernment that the new expedition of Count R. 
de Boulbon had been dispersed. 





THE FOREIGN APPOINTMENTS. 


The Union says: We understand that the 
following foreign appointments, some of which 
have been announced already, have been made 
by the President, and that other objects of 
pressing attention prevent his bestowing any 
further consideration, at present, upon appoint- 
ments of this class : 

Ministers Plenipotentiary—To Great Brit- 
ain, James Buchanan, of Pennsylvania—Secre- 
tary of Legation, John Appleton, of Maine ; 
Spain, Pierre Soulé, of Louisiana; Russia, Thos. 
H. Seymour, of Connecticut ; Mexico, James 
Gadsden, of South Carolina—Secretary of Le- 
gation, John Cripps, of California; Prussia, 
Peter D. Vroom, of New Jersey ; Central Amer- 
ica, Solon Borland, of Arkansas—Secretary of 
Legation, F. A. Beelen, of Pennsylvania; Bra- 
zil, Wm. Trousdale, of Tennessee ; Chili, Sam’! 
Medary, of Ohio; Peru, John R. Clay, late 
Charge d’Affaires to Peru, and formerly Secre- 
tary of Legation to Russia and Austria. 


Ministers Resident—In Switzerland, Theo- 
dore 8S. Fay, long Secretary of Legation at 
Berlin. 

Cnargés d’ Affaires.—To Belgium, J. J. Sei- 
bels, of Alabama; Netherlands, Auguste Bel- 
monte, of New York ; Sardinia, Rich’d Kidder 
Meade, of Virginia; The Sicilies, Robert Dale 
Owen, of Indiana; Austria, Henry R. Jackson, 
of Georgia ; Denmark, Henry Bedinger, of Vir- 
ginia; Buenos Ayres, Wm. H. Bissell, of Illi- 
nois; New Grenada, James S. Green, of Mis- 
sourl, 

Commissioner to the Sandwich Islands.—S. 
F. Leake, of Virginia, 


Consuls.—Acapulco, Charles L. Denman, of 
California ; Alexandria, Edward De Leon, of 
South Carolina ; Balize, David S. Lee, of lowa; 
Bermuda, John W. Howdin, of Ohio; Bordeaux, 
Alfred Gilmore, of Pennsylvania; Bremen, Wm. 
Hildebrand, of Wisconsin; Cork, Dennis Mul- 
lin, of New York ; Dublin, M. J. Lynch, of Ili- 
nois; Dundee, Wm. H. De Wolfe, of R. Island; 
Havana, Alexander M. Clayton, of Mississippi ; 
Hamburg, 8. M. Johnson, of Michigan ; Hong 
Kong, Jas. Keenan, of Pennsylvania ; Honolulu, 
Ben). F. Angel, of New York ; Labaina, Georg: 
+W. Chase, of Maine; Liverpool, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, of Massachusetts ; Melbourne, Jas. 
M. Tarleton, of Alabama; Panama, Thos. W. 
Ward, of Texas ; Paris, Duncan K. McRae, of 
North Carolina; Rio Janeiro, Robert G. Scott, 
of Virginia; St. Thomas, Charles J. Helm, of 
Kentucky; Talcahuana, Wm. R. Pilato, of [ili-% 
nois ; Trieste, Wyndham Robertson, of Louisi- 
ana; Trinidad de Cuba, John Hubbard, of 
Maine; Valparaiso, Reuben Wood, of Ohio ; 
Zurich, George F. Goundi, of Pennsylvania. 





EDITORS AND TEACHERS. 


The special attention of editors and teachers 
is invited to the brief compend of Geology on 
the last page. If inserted in papers and read 
in schools through our entire country, it would 
promote, a reciprocating action between the 
one and the other, greatly to the benefit of 
both. Let papers become the vehicles of sci- 
entific knowledge, and schools the fields for the 
employment of such vehicles, and the one 
would have a new and rich field, always en- 
larging, and the other new and constant foun- 
tains of knowledge, always freeh, constantly 
becoming purer and richer, Let the schools 
of. the country become the explorers of the 
country, and a constant supply of scientific 
matter would be furnished for papers, and the 
papers thus furnished would be first sought for 
by the agents furnishing thesupply—by echools. 
Such fields of action, such agencies, and such 
reciprocation would furnish ample and rich 
employment for the juvenile energies of the 
country, now threatening, by the misdirection 
of those energies, our country’s liberties. * 





Line or Sreamsuirs FROM Genoa.—The 
Genoa correspondent of the Newark Dail Ad- 
vertiser, who is understood to be the United 
States Chargé at Turin, announces, in his last 
letter. ntie Company has se- 
cured a contract with the Sardinian Govern- 


ment for a line of steamers between Genoa 
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Negro Jane and Child vs. B. O. Shekels —In 
the Circu 


At the November term of the C 
1852, the case of the 
child was tried, an tie 4 ry found against 
them, and for the claimant, B. 0. Shekels. “After 
Pd Men sm _ ‘b ‘gi — 
rth itione -@onew trial, upon 
ee , po 


the v vas contrary to the Jaw 
and the evidence; Which motion the court 
overruled. Whe m the counsel excep 


to the ruling of the ¢ourt, and prepared a bi 
of exceptions, which was si ie and erited 
by the court. His honor, John Webb Tyler. 


y Court for 


Thursday last. The following is a statement 
of the evidence given in the court below, as 
certified by the court: 

Upon the trial of this cause, itwas proved 
that the defendant is a dealer in slaves, and is 
and has been a resident and citizen of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for more than twenty years ; 
that on or about the 10th of July, in the year 
1851, the defendant purchased the petitioners 
in Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, 
from Mrs. O’Reily, and a few days thereafter 
carried them to Alexandria, in Virginia, and 
deposited them in his jail, with the view and 
purpose of sending them to Alabama for sale ; 
that whilst said petitioners were in defendant’s 
jail, in Alexandria, defendant entered into a 
contract with one William Herron, a citizen 
and resident of Georgetown, in the District of 
Columbia, for the sale of petitioners ; and that 
about the 4th day of August, 1851, the said 
Herron, in company with one John Adame, 
went to Alexandria, found said petitioners in 
said jail, took the petitioners and carried them 
back to Georgetown, D. C.; that the purchaso 
money for said petitioners was paid by Herron 
after they were carried back to Georgetown, 
and that petitioners remained in possession of 
said Herron, residing in Georgetown, D. C., 
until the 9th day of November, 1852, when 
they were again sold to the defendant by said 
Herron, again carried to Alexandria, and de- 
posited in defendant’s jail, where they remained 
until the-institution of this guit. 

The petitioners’ counsel relied upon the 
Maryland act of 1796, in force still in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, prohibiting tho importation 
of slaves, and one of the Compromise acts, 
known as the “act to prevent the traffic in 
slaves in the District of Columbia.” The claim- 
ant’s counsel relied upon the decisions of the 
Circuit Court for the Dirtrict of Columbia, and 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland, which es- 
tablished the principle that the act of Mary- 
land, which is almost identical with the Com-. 
promise act referred to, did not apply to the 
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it Court for the county of Alexandria: 


Judge of the Circuit Court, granted. a-writ of | Poten?e,8ne daily 
error, and’ the case was argued before him on nation of 





or : A tant p 
tition of negro Jane and | ter his own. medicines; that unless he docs 


| thia, he cannot, though he enjoy reputa- 
dion; sastl;ginh ihetsnaese ba aan attain by 
this means. He writes out an exact and care- 
ful account of every case that falls under his 
notice. These cases already exceed forty-five 
thousand, filling more than one hundred laoge 
volumes, all carefully written out. No record 
of such extent was made before by a private 
physician, and in this way he retains his ex- 
ids to it; and an exami- 
i hese volumes will show that of all 
those who place themselves under his care, 
nineteen out of twenty are restored to health. 
Dr. Fitch is at home from morning till night 
every day, except the Sabbath. His a- 
tions, either at his house or by letter, are al- 
ways free, as no charge whatever is made for 
examining any case, rich or poor. The diseases 
| he treats are consumption, asthma, bronchitis, 
throat diseases, heart diseases, dyspepsia, bow- 
el troubles, piles, all female diseases, fiver com- 
plaints, affections of the head, skin di 
and all humors and impurities of the blood, 
scrofula, &c. 
Dr. Fitch resides at 714 Broadway, where 
all invalids will find him a most skillful, sym- 
pathizing, and generous physician. We think 
our friends who call on him will find this a 
true history of one of our most respectable 
men.— Home Journal. 





THE WATER CURE JOURNAL. 


Anew volume: Now isthe time to subscribe. Pub- 
lished monthly, in a beautiful quarto. Illustrated 
with engravings, exhibiting the structure, anatomy, 
and physiology, of the human body, with familiar in- 
structions to learners. It is emphatically a Journal of 
Hoalth, designed to be a complete Family Guide in 
all cases and in all diseases. 

TzRMs—only one daliar a yoar, in advance. Ad- 
dress, post paid, FOWLERS & WELLS, Clinton Hall, 
No, 131 Nassau streot, New York. 


“The Water Cure Journal holds a high rank in the 
science of health; always ready, straightforward, and 
plain-spoken, it unfolds the Jaws of our physical na- 
ture, without any pretensions to the technicalities of 
science, but in a form as attractive and refreshing as 
the sparkling element of which it treats.” — New York 
Tribune. . May 26—4t 





THE ILLUSTRATED AMERICAN PHRENOLOGI- 


CAL JOURNAL. 


Devoted to Phrenology, Physiology, Mechanism, 
Education, Agriculture, the Natural Sciences, and 


General Intelligence—profusely illustrated with en- 
gravings. Every family, and especially dil young men 


case of slaves temporarily removed from the 
District of Columbia, even with a view to sale; 
and contended that the State of Virginia was 
not bound, by the doctrine of international 
comity, to enforce the penal laws of a foreign 
Territory or State, when contrary to her policy 
and institutions. 

The judgment of the County Court was af- 
firmed, with costs. Lawrence B. Taylor for 
petitioner; A. & C. E. Stuart for B. O. Shekels. 





San Dominco.—There has been not a little 
excitement lately in the Island of San Domingo, 
on account of the refusal of the Archbishop to 
take the oath to support the new Constitution 
of that State. San Domingo is a Catholic 
State, and the Archbishop is a Catholic divine. 
The new Constitution, which has been adopted, 
the Archbishop stigmatized as heretical in its 
character, assigning that reason for his refusal. 
The President. Santa Anna, who displayed a 
great deal of firmness in the matter, cited the 
Archbishop to appear before him, and also in- 
vited the members of Congress to be present at 
the interview. The Archbishop accordingly 
appeared, and upon being tendered the oath 
declined to take it, whereupon an angry alter- 
cation took place between him and the Presi- 
dent, and ended by the former declaring that 
he would go into exile before he would swear 
to support the heretical Constitution. The next 
day after this interview, the President issued a 
decree, placing a national ship at his disposal, 
to conduct him to any place he might choose 
to go, and appropriating four thousand dollars 
to defray his expenses. But the Archbishop, 
upon sober second thought, concluded to yield 
the matter, and accordingly took the oath re- 
quired of him. 

Cot. Benton on THE FepERAL APPOINT- 
MENTS FOR Missourt —Col. Benton, in a late 
letter to the citizens of Springfield, Missouri, 
speaks in the strongest terms of condemnation 
of some of President Picret’s appointments for 
that State. “The President,” he says, “was 
deceived by false representations, to give offices 
to scamps, whose legs were never seen crossed 
under a gentleman’s table—who were the scum 
and dregs of all parties—who were fugitives 
from routed fields, or deserters from pledges 
given to the people, when they obtained these 
appointments.” 


Dates from Utah, of the Deseret News, to 
February 19, represent the affairs of the Mor- 
mons as in a prosperous condition. A site for 
a Temple, to outshine the Nauvoo structure, 
has been selected at Salt Lake City, and the 
corner-stone of the edifice laid with great cere- 
mony. On New Year’s day, the printers of 
Salt Lake City held a festival, opening a new 
Social Hall, with performances by a dramatic 
corps. The News gives glowing accounts of 
the success of Mormon elders in Europe, and 
other parts of the world. 





DEATH. 


Died in this city, on Thursday evening, 26th 
ultimo, of scarlet fever, ANN Janet, daughter 
of A. M. Gangewer, aged 3 years and 3 months. 





METROPOLITAN CHARACTER OF NEW YORE, 


That our city is truly the Metropolis of 
America, no one can doubt, if at all acquaint- 
ed with its resources and superiority, in its 
magnificent hotels, its naval marine, ite fleet 
of ocean steamers, and its business enterprise 
and energy. Here the highest talent and ac- 
quirements find ample scope, and the largest 
remuneration. Science, literature, art, the 
drama, law, divinity, surgery, medicine, parade 
their proudest names. 

We have at times proposed to introduce to our 
readers some of the names most distinguished 
in these several departments, many of whom, 
besides a local, have a world renown, and whose 
reputation attracts thousands to be instructed, 
entertained, and benefited. Among them, is 
Dr. 8. 8, Fitch. This gentleman is one of a 
line of celebrated physicians. His grandfather, 
Dr. Ebenezer Fitch, renowncd for his piety, 
learning, and skill in surgery and medicine, 
was one of the surgeons to the Connecticut Line 
during the Revolutionary War. His father, 
Dr. Chancy Fitch, was the first physioan that 
settled in Plattsburg, in this State, and for the 
greater part of his life was one of the most 
successful physicians that ever practiced med- 
icine in en - ng aay epidemic of 
1813—an epidemic that swept away nearly 
ten per cent. of the population of the United 
States—he taught its easy and perfect cure, 
and among his numerous patients never lost a 
single case. ies 

Dr. S. S. Fitch is the third of this line, and 
was born in Plattsburg. He, after receivi 
an excellent ee ae — a 
tion ired to Phi phia, at an early 
to a dete sr his medical education. There he 
adage in medicine, obtaining the highest 

onors of his class. He spent about ten years 


in Philadelphia, carefully and close 
his studies, Ge which 4 visited all the Sates 
of this Union, and many of the Indian tribes. 
In 1836 he visited pe, and during six 
Nee eine heme es 
i on, Paris, and Italy. 
ve 1842, he commenced delivering his c¢le- 
ve ss etd 
obvions and easily understood rules, how 
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and women, should have a copy. Published monthly, 
at one dollar a year. All letters should be post paid, 
and directed to FOWLERS & WELLS, Clinton Hall, 
No. 131 Nassau street, New York. 

Young men abont launching forth upon the activi- 
ties of life, and anxious to start right, and understand 
their course, will find this Journal a friend and moni- 
tor, to encourage them in virtue, shield them from 
vice, and to prepare them for usefulness and success 
in life. The various occupations will be discussed in 
the light of Phrenology and Physiology, so that every 
one may know in what pursuit he would be most 
likely to succeed. May 26—4t 








ATTENTION ! 
OLDIERS who served in the various wars, and 
sailors, or their widows or heirs, to whom ar- 
rears of pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, &., 
may be due, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 
A. M. GANGEWER, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. C. 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 


HARPER FOR JUNE. 
Illustrated by more than 100 Engravings. 


A NEW VOLUME COMMENCED—125,000 COPIES 
PRINTED. 
J ago present number commences the Fourth Year 
and Seventh Volume of Harper's New Monthly 
Magazine. It has now reached a monthly edition 
of ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIVE THOU- 
SAND COPIES, and the demand for it ig still in- 
creasing with greater rapidity than ever. This un- 
paralleled and unexpected success has compelled the 
publishers to resort to extraordinary means for print- 
ing the work with the requisite rapidity, and at the 
same time preserving the typographical elegance by 
which it has always been distinguished. is now 
electrotyped by a new process, which makes it easy to 
print any number of copies from the same plates, 
without in the least impairing the clearness and beau- 
ty-of the impression. The publishers desire to repeat 
their cordial acknowledgments to the press and the 
public, for the extraordinary favor which has thus far 
attended their efforts to interest and instruct the great 
body of the American people ; and to renew their as- 
surances that every possible effort will be made to in- 
crease still further the claims of their magazine 
upon public favor and support. It will contifffle to 
present, at the cheapest price, the most interesting 
and instructive literary matter, original and selected, 
domestic and foreign, in the most elegant and conve- 
nient style, and accompanied by the finest pictorial 
illustrations which a lavish expenditure of money can 
command. They appeal with confidence to the past, 
as a guarantee that their promises for the future will 
be abundantly fulfilled. 
Subscribers in any part of the United States may 
now receive the magazine by mail, either from the 
publishers, the booksellers, or periodical agents, at 
three cents a number, or thirty-six cents a year, post- 
age, payable at the post office where it is received. 

Terms.—The magazine may be obtained of book- 
sellers, periodical agents, or from the publishers, at 
three dollars a year, or twenty-five cents a number. 
The semi-annual volumes, as completed, neatly 
bound in cloth, at two dollars; and muslin covers 
are furnished to those who wish to have their back 
numbers uniformly bound. at twenty-five cents each. 
Six volumes are now ready, bound. 

The publishers will supply specimen numbers gra- 
tuitously to agents and postmasters, and will make 
liberal arrangements with them for circulating the 
magazine. They will also supply clubs, of two por- 
sons at five dollars a year, of five persons at ton dol- 
lars. Clergymen supplied at two dollars per year. 
Nos. from the commencement can still be supplied. 


Contents of the June Number. 


GRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

Iliustrations.—¥ao-simile View of Stoke-Poges 
Church; and thirty-two vignettes. 

ANCIENT PERU—ITS PEOPLE AND MONU- 
MENTS. 

Tilustrations.—Plan of the First Palace. Peru- 
vian Sirinx. Part of Wall of the Fortress of Cuz- 
co. Remains of the Great Temple of the Sun in 
Cuzco. Remains of Walls of the Fortress of Cuz- 
co. End View of the Walls of the Fortress. 
Tower of Chupan. Copper Knives. Copper Twee- 
zers. Copper War Mace. Peruvian Idol. Golden 
Vase. Silver Vase. Group of Sepulchral Vases. 
Sepulchral Tower. Peruvian Mummies. Walls 
at Chimu. Ornaments of Walls. Plan of Second 
Palace. El Mirador de Huanaco. Ruins of Pa- 
chacamac. Head of Statue at Tiahuanico. Door- 
way at Tiahuanico. Central figure enlarged. En- 
larged View of Figures. Monolithic rway. 
Ruins in Titicaca. Palace at Huanaco el Viego. 
Pian of Palace. Ruins at Coati. 

LIFE IN PARIS. ‘ 

Illustrations.—Arch of Triumph. A Lorette in 
her Prime. A Decayed Lorette. _The Grisette. 
The Tempters andthe Tempted. Peddler at Large. 
Dog-shearer. Hatseller. Garbage;gatherer. Dame 
des Halles. Merchant of Crimea Date-seller. Bas- 
ket-seller. Death to Rats. The Tomb of Secrets. 
Estaminet. The Pavilion of Flora. Le Carre du 
Palais Royal. Le Foret Noire. Rotonde du Tem- 
ple. : 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By John 8. C. Abbot. 

Illustrations, from Drawings by Dépler.— 
Bombardment of Copenhagen. The Recption at 
Venice. The Return from Italy. Flight of the 
Portuguese Court. Interview with the Spanish 
Princes. The Departure of Joseph for Spain. 

ee sg LAUGH THAT WIN. By J. Smyitthe, 
unior. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW ON THE INFLU- 
ENCE OF NOVELS. : 


FAITHFUL FOREVER. 
THE LOST FOUND. 





M. Thackeray. : 
THE LOST FLOWERS—A SCOTTISH STORY. 
SMALL BEGINNINGS. . 
LEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. 
BEA er XLVIL. Jos Will. — XLVIIL. Clo- 


,sent it, 


CHARITY AND HUMOR—A LECTURE. By W.) 


FANNY FERN’S BOOK, 

6,000 Copies Ordered in Advance of Publication. 
L. be goblished, on Wednesday, June Ist, 

,, FERN LEAVES FROM FANNY’S PORT 

FOLIO, with eight original illustrations, from designs 

Fred. M, Coflin, engraved by N. Orr. One elegant 


0 volume, 400 pages, gilt top. Pri 1.25. 
Publish ato 


b 
DE 4 & MILLER, Auburn, New York. 
dp aa 5 pie) Pata emia Buffalo. 
or y Jers throughout the Uni- 
ted States. June 2—2t 


GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE. 
poe celebrated Inatitution, wy the peculiar meth- 
the 





od of treatment which Dr. Jackson pursues, and 
success attending it, is greatly attracting public 
attention throughout the Union. The past year, in- 
valids from not less than twenty of the States and the 
Canadas have visited it. and hundreds, regarded ss 
incurable, have received immense benefits from its 
waters. 
Those. wishing information can receive a circular. 
free of charge; and those wishing adviee for home 
treatment can have it by onclosing one dollar, 
Address, postpaid, JAMES C. JACKSON, M. D, 
Scott, Cortland county, New York. June 2—t. 


‘FEMALE MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 


Fourth Annual Session. 


HE next Courso of Lectures in this Institution will 
commence on Saturday, October Ist, 1853, and 
continue five months, (21 weeks,) closing on the 25th 
of February, 1854. 
FACULTY. 


Davip J. Jounson, M. D., Professor of Chemistry 
and Losing 
Exiuwoop Harver, M. D., Professor of the Prinoi- 
ples and Practice of Medicine. 
HILBern DartineGron, M. D., Professor of Surgery. 
Ann Preston, M. D., Professor of Physiology. 
Epwin Fussety, M. D, Professor of Anatomy. 
Mank G. Kerr, M. D., Professor of Materia Med- 
ica and General Therapeutics. 
Marrua H. Mowry, M. D., Professor of Obstetrice 
and Diseases of Women and Children. 
Atwrra L. Fowier, M. D:, Demonstrator of Anat- 
omy and Chemistry. 
Persons wishing further information as to terms, 
regulations, &c., or desirous of receiving copies of the 
Announcoment, will please apply, personally or by 
letter, to the Dean of the Faculty. 

/ DAVID J. JOHNSON, M. D., 
June 2—12t 229 Arch street, Philadelphia. 


BUELL & BLANCHARD, WASHINGTON, D. C., 
have now ready for delivery 


MANUEL PEREIRA; 


: oR, 
THE SOVEREIGN RULE OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


WITH 
Views of Southern Laws, Life, and Hospitality. 


Written in Charleston, 8. C., by F. C. Adams. 


HE above work forms a beautiful 12mo volume of 
over 300 pages, small pica. Price—in paper, 56 
eents; muslin, 75 cents. The usual discount to the 
Trade. Orders solicited. Copies sent by mail, pre- 
paid, any distance under 3,000 miles, for 61 cents. 
The above work is a delineation of the scenes and 
incidents connected with the imprisonment, in 1852, 
of Manuol Pereira, steward of the British brig Jan- 
son, in the jail of Charleston, 8. C. 
The following notice of this work is copied from the 
National Era of February 17: 
“The above is the title of a work now in press, 
founded upon that infamous statute of South Carolina, 
by which her citizens claim a right to imprison colored 
seamen, of all nations, and even those cast upon thea 
shores in distress. We have perused the book in ad- 
vance of its publication, and find that it gives a lifs- 
like picture of Pereira, the vessel in which he sailed, 
the storms she encountered, and her wrecked condition 
when brought into the Sport of Charlest@h, 8. C.; to- 
gether with the imprisonment of Pereira, several soa- 
men belonging to the New England States, and two 
French seamen; the prison regimen, character of the 
Charleston police, and the mendacity of certain ofii- 
cials, who make the law a medium of peculation. The 
work is replete with incidents of Southern life and 
character, pointing Southerners to the things that call 
for correction at their own hands, with a force that 
cannot be mistaken. The work is written by one who 
has taken a prominent part in the affairs of the South, 
and cannot fail to interest alike the general reader, 
commercial man, and philanthropist.” 
- Any newspaper inserting the above advertisement, 
and sending a copy. containing it to Bucll & Blanch- 
ard, Washington, D. C., will have a copy of the work 
stage paid. Address 
BUELL & BLANCHARD, Washington, D. C. 


ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL INSTITUTE, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Bs this Institution, young Ladies and Gentlemen 

receive thorough instruction in ali the studios 
usually pursued in the best seminaries in New Eng 
land. Catalogues sent to those desiring them. 

E. D. BANGS, Principal. 

Court street, Feb. 22, 1853.—March 3—8t 


LAND WAKRANTS BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

Be Warrants sold by us are guarantied in every 
articular, without limit as to time. Orders frou 

the West are solicited and filled at best rates. Persons 

sending us Warrants by mail, will reecive prompt re- 

turns, at the highest maket priee. 

HARRIS COWLES & CO., 

















Nos. 9 and 11 Kilby st., 
May 12—12t Boston, Mass. 
STAR AND ADAMANTINE CANDLES, AND 
LARD OIL 


[. ABD OIL of the finest quality, in good shipping 
order. Star and Adamantine Candles, /w 
weight, 16 ounces to the pound. These candles are 
excellent for all climates, especially California, Bra 
zil, the East and West Indies, and Africa. Orders for 
any quantity executed promptly. 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil and Star 

March 24. Candle Manufacturer, Cincinnati, 0. 


THE JUVENILE INSTRUCTOR—VOL, 1X, 
For Children and Sabbath Schools. 
BY UNCLE LUCIUS. 


A SEMI-MONTHLY paper, which aims to interest 
and inform the young mind. Special effort is 
made to give a proper direction to the minds of ehit- 
dren, in these times of strife for the supromacy of 
slavery. Price—25 cents for single copies, five copics 
for $1, $12 per handred. A specimen number, free 
of charge, will be sent to any person. 
* LUCIUS C. MATLACK, Editor and Publisher, 
Mar. 24—3m 60 South Salina st., Syracuse, N. Y. 


BRONCHITIS, HOARSENESS, ETC, 
ROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES will alleviate 
any irritation of the bronchial tubes, hoarsenesa, 
or other impediments of the voice, whether produced 
by cold, influenza, or any unusual exertion of the vo- 
cal organs in public speaking or singing. Public 
speakers and vocalists will find these Lozenges ser- 
viceable for a the voice. 
Put up by JOHN J. BROWN & SON, Boston; ard 
for sale in New York by JOHN MEAKIM; Philadel- 
hia, FREDERICK BROWN; Washington, ESPEY 
t MORRISON, Agents for the District of Columbia, 
April 14. 








Corner of E and Seventh streets. 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST, 
RELIGIOUS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, published 
weekly, at Utica, New York, is the organ of the 

American Baptist Free Mission Society, and the only 
Baptist newspaper in the United States advocating the 
inciple of non-fellowship with slaveholders, eithor 
in ecclesiastical or in voluntary missionary organiza- 
tidns. Terms—$1.50 per annum, in advance; or, if 
payment be delayed months, $2 per annwa. 
A WAREHAM WALKER, 
April 28—8t Editor and Publishing Agent. 
SUGAR CREEK FALLS WATER CURE. 
Tuscarawas County, Ohio. 
HIS institution, under the charge of Drs. Frease, 
is situated twelve miles south of Massillon. - Tho 
success which has thus far attended our efforts to heal, 
enables us to appeal with confidence tg the afflicted. 
Of this Cure, Dr. Nichols, principal of the American 
Hydropathic Institute, and editor of Nichols’ Health 
Journal, says: 

“ Dr. Frease, a most thorough and energetic phyat- 
cian, has a Water Cure at Sugar Creck Falls, Obio. 
His terms are moderate, yet there aro few places we 
could recommend with greater confidence.” 

Terms—From five to cight dollars por week, pays- 
ble weekly in advance. Address, 

DR. 8. FREASE, Deardorff’s Mills, 

April 28—6t Tuscarawas, Ohio. 
OLEVELAND WATER CURE ESTABLISH- 
MENT, 

above Establishment still continues in succese- 

fal operation, having already entered upon its 
sixth season. The largely increased of pa- 
tients treated at the Establishment the past year, over 
any previous year, and the increased rapidity and pro- 
of cures, induce the subscriber to believe that 


enlarged experience and pce es for treat- 
ment give facilities to the invalid rarely equalled. 
Diseases iar to femeles are treated with a sue- 


peculiar 
cess and RAPIDITY of cure believed to be oe by 
none. : T. =; SEELY D., 
April 21—24t fr. 
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- and relying upon your kindest indulgence. _ 


’ evils; and so overwhelming 
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LECTURE ON MIGRATION, ie 


¢ Principles of a previous Lecture on the 
OSS waht 0h Black Hace in Ameren,  S 
. BY CHR, REEMLIN. 
Delivered April 2d, 1853. _ 
Lapigs anp GenTLemMEN: To apply 
maxims on migration, which I had the honor | 
to present to you in a previous lecture, to the 
black population of the 
feel it, a difficult, and, I fear, a thankless task. 
I undertake it only upon your special request, 


a 


We may, when we re! ' 
of our own. race, readily yield it to be a true 
maxim, that a laboring population is the only 
reliable basis of a nation’s wealth and powér ; 
and that, therefore, to whatever quarter the 
laboring millions migrate, to that quarter, too, 
will migrate, the rule over man pobicely: 
commercially, and pen he but our pri 
ab ction setdiie at the same idea, when it forces 
us to admit that we are indebted in any man- 
ner for our national wealth and greatness to 
the black race. 

We approach all questions connected with 


the latter race with peculiar feelings of preju- 
dice and of evil apprehensions. We feel sen- 


sitive about it, as if its discussion menaced our 
dearest interests. It stands in our minds as 
the ever-present, only, cloud in our political 
horizon. It is the dark spectre that haunts 
us in our wishes ane af sane ee 
ture progress. e wou clear 0 
this pation and all its fanoed or real 
is this desire, that 
the dread of future evil has made us forget all 
the benefits this race has upon Amer- 
iva in the past. We think only of what a 
y riddance it would be to lose this popula- 
tion ; but we little think of the many comforts it 
creates; nor do we want to meet the losses 
which would follow the riddance. “We are 
like the fox, who demanded to be washed, with- 
out wetting his skin.” ¥ ‘ 

The books of travel and the disquisite edi- 
torials of learned Europeans have magnified 
our apprehensions. They always present the 
negro slave when they want to paint the dark 
sido of America’s picture. Nor have we been 
wanting of the proper stimulants to our fears 
at home. A “crisis” could not -be a very 

dark one in our Union, if a portion of the in- 
gredients thereunto were not manufactured 
out of African blood. The foreshadowed ter- 
rors would, we think, long ago have broken 
over our devoted heads, if they had not been 
spirited away, again and again, by the kind 
in ition of the magi¢ of some “Compro- 
mise.” We even now breathe freer, deeper, 
having passed by a similar process through a 
“ fearful crisis;” but not so free and so deep as 
to make us approach this question with that 
open and fearless brow with which we meet 
our foreign and other domestic questions. 
Whywe should ha#e this anxious solicitude on 
this question of race, and why we should so 
courageously march forward to our “manifest 
destiny,” and be so reckless on almost ever 
other public question, are questions which will 
reeeive an answer when that destiny shall be 
reached, and when the consequences of our pres- 
ent impetuous steps shall be fully developed. 
Providence ever hides from nations the results 
of favorite national measures, and a nation’s 
ruin hardly ever comes from the quarter where 
most it is dreaded ; nor do those things produce 
permanent national happiness, which promise 
the greatest present success. In Europe they 
eat the bitter or sweet fruit of seeds planted by 
wise or unwise, but generally well-intentioned 
hands, thousands of years ago. We are, in al- 
most every national sense, but the sowers in a 
new field, of which the harvest is to succeeding 
ages. May we use a world’s experience, to 
sow deeper; and to bring better harvests! In 
the. negroes’ case, however, this is not so. We 
are at the beginning of the end, and the sickle 
of Time will soon garner away into the historic 
granaries this deeply-colored episode of Ameri- 
ean history. 

The negroes are in our eyes a race of slaves. 
This colors our whole judgment. We associate 
with them ignorance, brutality, and deceit ; 
and we regret their presence. Our books all 
paint the devil black, and we cannot shake off 
the conviction that the fature of these black 
children of Africa is the Pandora’s box for our 
country. 1f God has any “future punishment” 
in store for our land, whence else can we anti- 
cipate the blows to come hardest, than from 
thence? We have transferred a part of ou 
hatred of all darkness to this same race ! 

Such habitual feelings are, I feel it, serious | 
impediments to a fair contemplation of this 
question. Can we not, for a few moments at 
least, discard ail these feelings? Can we not 
use our common sense, and examine into and 
decide upon the whole matter, without y. 
sion, without fear, and without prejudice? I 
think we can. Did not the same God create 
the black man and the white man? Is not 
our and their destiny beyond this life the 
same? Or is there in the realms of truth and 
justice a heaven for the blacks, and one also 
for the whites? Has not the Creator of this 
earth and of its varied climates created pur- 
posely various races of men, so that they 
might, through their migrations, act and react 
upon each other, so as to enable all rae 
to reach (without the necessity of hating eac 
other) a common destiny? Or does our exclu- 
sion go 80 far as to exclude the ‘negro from our 

Utopias and our Millenniums, in which even 
the lion and the lamb are not forgotten? Is 
there any necessity for a “crisis” in this mat- 
ter? Can it not, like all other matters, be 
permitted to run its natural and easy course of 
cause and effect? Have all these ‘Compro- 
mises” been anything else than the natural re- 
sults, forced upon our statesmen, and where 
they have not been such, haye they, can they, 
remain compromises, beyond the brief hour of 
rary excitement ? 
pe we put these questions to ourselves, we 
will find our hearts warmed up by the sun of 
benevolence, and our heads cleared of the fogs 
of prejudice. Faith in God and confidence in 
ourselves will enable us to inquire properly into 
all the difficulties of the subject, and to probe 
fearlessly its dangers. 
What, then, is the history and the extent of 
this-black race in America? 
As to its history, it is easily told. They have 
no history of their own. What little history 


there is of them was written by white men; 
and woe unto a people who 5 their con- 
querors to be their historians! Their native 


land is still the same land of mystery, of fab! 
and of marvel, that it was three thousan 

ears ago, perhaps moreso. Our race -has a 
aati aii therefore a ; but of the 


black race we say the est we can say, 


when we say, tt stands still/ ve 
"Oar history of the creation, pro ion, and 
extension of man over ea obviously does 


‘not suit the negro, and our physiology seems 
equally atfanlt” We take hina have come 
“Deformed, unfinished, sent before his time 










” Into this breathing world of 6 half some of our forefathers then looked. They act 
Hm bachg dy: ee: re pe ee awg/ bp ag A oo Sgpinpgona then thought. 
at him as he halts by , | In we want to see a specimen of some 

Is it not er ee toe ae fas ; there they are, to the very 

. the chain of the t of ism 


United ‘States, is, £ |” 


reflect upon the ‘history’! 
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China, East India, Europe, all are living 
of the fact. Southern peopl 
northern men, 


ern nation has made. This. fact is a 
which history has indelibly written u 
gro’s back. The rule may have its 


rary exceptions am 
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J Oo F And mellow loveliness throughout the 


countries. 
proofs 
e with 
except to be ultimately sup- 
planted by them; nor can you point me to & 


is the fate of -all southern 


e never mii 


uisition a south- 
ray lesson 
the ne- 
w tempo- 
the whites, but with the 
No 
people have yet founded @ permanent 


northwardly ; while all over our globe 
Rome 


permanent northern 


eath the strokes of northern barba- 

and in Turkey the lesson will be re- 
before children, now born, will sink to 
ves. 

by a strange reversion of fate it is no 


less true that, while northern physical force 
subdues that of the south, in return, southern 
science, southern law, and southern religion, 
rule the northern mind. To this, however, the 
negro is a negro is a lamentable exception, un- 
less we admit the old Egyptians to be his 
countrymen, and then it is true of him in a 
high degree. The African’s mind, as we 


here, is, as a general rule, almost a 
and we have taken small pains to make 


it otherwise. We rule both his body and mind. 
As to the latter? we have not used it, nor mis- 


;~we have left it nearly as it was. We 


did not want the negro’s mind, we wanted his 


strength, and that we have used exten- 
and to some purpose. 


It has made the West Indies, Brazil, and our 
Southern States, what they are. 
masters’ intellect directed this labor; but it 
remains nevertheless a fact, that the slavés’ 


True, the 


involuntary though it may be, created, 


and creates to this day, nearly all the wealth 


countries referred to. 


It is an indisputable fact, that this involun- 
tary labor has fertilized more acres in Ameri- 
ca than that of the free European ; and equal- 
ly undeniable is the position, that, leaning 
chiefly on this labor, the European advanced 
and brought into use the greater part of this 
American continent. 

I have now nothing to do with the question, 
whether ‘to free the negro would have ad- 
vanced America’s progress. The proof in the 
premises does not exist; and both sides have 
nothing left but assertions, whose truth or un- 
truth I can afford to leave to be decided by 


What! have to do with is the fact, that 


man, whatever be the color of his skin, has in 
his sinews, his muscles, his intellect, his pro- 
duction, and his consumption, the seed of that 
relative power and wealth which each nation 
may enjoy. To zt America and all our earth 


whatever of comfort ‘exists within it. 


The black population was a necessary ingre- 
dient to American growth. Such was the ob- 
ject of its importation, and the result has fully 
justified, in dollars and cents, the primitive in- 
offensive idea which suggested the importa- 
tion. And I hesitate not to say that black labor 
is still, and will remain for some time, perhaps 
forever, necessary to many parts of America, 
and that without it large portions of America 
can never be developed. Scan the map of 


America; look over Brazil, ‘think of 


the Amazon and the Orinoco, and reflect npon 
the cotton fields, the coffee estates, and the 


plantations ; and leaving the question of 
or freedom untouched, it must be clear 


that the original idea to settle those portions 
of America with Africans, remains to this day 
not only a feasible idea, but the only one by 
which those countries can be reclaimed and 
preserved to the use of man. 


Whether it was 
to make it an exportation, rather than 


an emigration—how far, or whether at all, the 
eruelties on the passage can be justified, (all 
emigrants are maltreated,) and whether the 
use of force has added to the productive power 
of the negro, are 
cussed by themse 
— only to do with the result, and it places 
yond dispute the fact, that the presence of 
of that population in America has, in spite of 
cruelty and wrong, and the evils necessarily 
flowing therefrom, proved a vast benefit to the 
whites, and those of the blacks who survived 
this fearfully brutal experiment upon the laws 
gration. 
Their labor lacks the permanence of the labor 
of the white man ; but remember the latter ac- 
cumulates, while that quickening impulse, call it 
good or bad, has never found an echo in the 
slave’s breast. 

Their mental improvement is lamentably be- 
hind ours ; but whose is the responsibility? Do 
not utterly deny a quality, for whose extin- 
guishment we have labo 
existence. Slaves need good sound bodies; but 
whether they have souls, and what degree of 
require, is another question. It 
seems to be the rule, that the less of the latter, 
so as to leave them still human beings, the 
better for slavery. The master must supply 
the mind—the slave the body: and the former 


gag questions to be dis- 
ves; but we have tor the 


always act upon the fear that the slave 
“May become like one of them.” 


Education is therefore avoided. The slave 
must be as near the animal as is consistent 
with the desire to make his labor profitable. 
And we have almost succeeded, and triumph- 
antly we exclaim, The negro is an ape! and 
we thank God 


That we are not like one of theso.” 


uppose, kind friends, we take a journey— 
not intending a report thereof for publication— 
U ) arbaric and nomadic tribes 
of high Asia, to the Bashkeris and the Cal- 
mucks, to the Fins and the Cossacks, and to 
the homes of the old Scythians. We see, there, 
human beings whose countenances evince bru- 
tal passions, whose cheek bones protrude, 
whose eyes make you tremble, and whose 
whole exterior—white though it is—shocks 
The lullabies sung over my cradle were 
the songs of joy of our mothers, that these bar- 

@ hordes were once more returning to their 
‘homes, after they had barbarously overrun 
France. The means by which children were 
frightened, then, was to tell them that “the 
Russians-were coming,” meaning thereby the 
savage hordes of Eastern Russia. These men, 
civilized white man, live where your ancestors 
lived two thousand years 
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'| Or coldly beautiful from Northern skies—— 


southern | At.old Kentuoky’s call, through her best sons, 


| And give the honest witness of his soul. 


as a matter of self- 


. They look as 


For the National Ere. 
_ JULIAN IN KENTUCKY. | 
Sun of October, harbinger of joy si 
All glorious beaming from the Southern heaven, 
Say, didst thou mark, in all thy wondrous round, 
Anoblersceno?- = 
Hark! Freedom’s voice is heard, 
In tones unsmothered, in a Land of Slaves! 







Kentucky, home of hospitable men, =~ 
Men truly noble, gives the listening eg 
To one whose boldnésg challenges her respect. 


From Freedom's hallowed ground, the great North- 
Bearing her own credentials, he went ferth 
To claim of her a freeman's privilege, F 


‘Across the mighty river which divides 
The blight of Slavery from Freedom’s bloom— 


ble, startling contrast—the dark tide 
Op det 8 sable fugitive hath dared, 
(The ripples from such passage scarce had sped! *) 
Lured by the flashing sheen of Freedom's star, 
And the strong impulse of a noble soul— 
The Champion of Right adventured to 
Kentucky's sunny slopes and fertile vales— 
Whilom “ the Dark and Bloody Ground” of strife, 
Where the brave Red Man fell a sacrifice— 
For what? That White and Nogro should sink down 
In mutual misery, and curso the land— 
This beauteous broad land God made so good ? 
Forbid it; Heaven! But now our pilgrim saw 
But the fell evidences of decay 
Where’er he turned his eye ; nor for the cause 
Marvelled he, as he marked the field-driven slave, 
Or frequent coffie of the human mart— 
Men, women, children, chained and tasked and striped ; 
God's image ’neath the lash like cattle driven, 
Abhorrent spectacle to freeman’s eye ! 
A sight to stir his pulse and flush his brow, 
Or freeze the refluent currents of the heart. 


But now, where Maysville’s ancient spires ascend, 
The country round has gathered to behold 

The unwonted scene, and list the stranger's words. 
Slaveholder and non-slaveholder appear, 

With curious, sneering, or defiant gaze ; 

Some free to listen, and some prompt to strike 
The daring “ agitator” to the ground, 

Should Southern “chivalry” bethink it due 

To its own rights and dignity. But midst the mass 
Indifferent or hostile, there are MEN 

Of human nature's highest, noblest mould, 

Who love their native State with patriot pride, 
And Slavery hate in that enlightened love. 

The diving Cuay is there, in form and soul 
Alive, and more, in fame to live forever— 

The Coeur de Lion of true chivalry, 

Who'd lead his country from its blighting wrong, 
By opening wide the everlasting gates 

Of Universal Liberty to Man. 

But late I doubted much his wisdom, much 

His purity ; that still, but this no more 

I doubt, on better knowledge of the man; 

But hail him as a high heroic soul— 

A light that dazzles oft, but steadfast glows. 


Rising with native cool, collected mien, 

He asks Kentucky’s audience and respect 

To him who stands to speak to her that day. 
Then JuuiAn takes up the plea beneath 

The gis of the Union’s guarantee, 

And claims a eitizen’s, a freeman’s rights. 

With calm, firm tones, but with unsparing words, 
He speaks of Slavery as the bane and curse 

Of bond and free ; with bold, unfaltering hand 
He limns the giant Monster, and holds forth 

Its hideous front before its worshippers, 

And calls on them to cherish the foul thing 

No more, but own the Brotherhood of Christ, 
Invoking Freedom’s grand and prosperous reign ! 
Thus speaks he, quenching nought the generous flow 
Of Freedom’s spirit, and, lo! loud applause— 
Applause to Freedom from the votaries 





Of Slavery—comes like the matin cheer 
Which, midst the darkness, tells the day is near! 


Then follows Clay ; and, as his fiery words 

Strike on the electric chords of sympathy, 
Redoubled cheers out-do the song of Hope, 
Pealing the triumph notes of Prophecy— 

That noble old Kentucky shall be free, 

And North and South strike hands for Liserry ! 


Run swift thy eycles, O refulgent sun! 

Till, from the blessed brightest one of all, 

Thou shalt, o’erlooking all the expanse of Earth, 
See not a slave! 


* A large number of fugitive slaves had just previ- 
ously taken the same route. 





For the National Era. 
FANATICISM. 


BY G. M. STEELE, 


It has been the — in society at large, 
that Fanaticism is always radical in its nature ; 
that it is ultraism in progression. Now, I sub- 
mit the assertion, and challenge successful con- 
tradiction, that there is a conservative Fanati- 
cism quite as abnormal in its nature, as un- 
healthy in its operation, and as destructive in 
its results, as the other. The two start from 
nearly the same point, and move in opposite 
directions; but they meet again in the chaos 
and utter destructiveness of their consequences. 
Conservatism and radicalism in themselves 
are not necessarily inconsistent with each 
other. The former aims at the preservation of 
whatever is good in the frame-work and prac- 
tical machinery of society ; the latter proposes 
to root up whatever is wrong, corrupt, and in- 
fectious. So far they completely harmonize, 
and may go hand in hand in promoting the 
interests of our race. But sometimes they seem 
to grow jealous of each other’s influence, and 
then a quarrel arises. One is too fast, or the 
other too slow. Each has exaggerated notions 
of its own value. Visionary schemes arise, and 
partisan zeal unites with the fancied convic- 
tion of right; frenzy inspires the devotees of 
each; then are they equally ultra, extrava- 
gant, fanatical. A simple illustration will show 
this more clearly. Take a man with a dis- 
eased limb already struck with mortification ; 
he will not allow amputation, because unwil- 
ling to part with this important member. An- 
other has a slight flesh wound on his arm, and 
insists on having his arm cut off. Which is 
the most a madman? The former isan ultra 
conservative ; the latter a red-hot radical! The 
one rushes into certain death for the sake of 
saving the whole body; the other is made a 
cripple for life from an insignificant cause. 
The farmer, who suffered the sheep affected 
with a fatal and contagious disorder to re- 
main till the whole flock was poisoned and 
lost, was no less a fool than he who, at the first 
appearance of the infection, slaughtered the 
whole flock to save their lives ! 

The Fanaticism of conservatism is a gro- 
tesque, parodoxical combination of perverse sto- 
lidity, malignity, and zeal. Radical Fanaticism 
is com of the same malignity, an absurd 
faith, and a misguided fervor. The one takes 
it for granted that the world was made just 
right at first, and that it is still very good with 
all it contains. It would have nothing removed, 
nothing changed, nothing distur Attack 
any existing institution, and the ultra conserv- 
ative at once makes a deity of it—no matter 
if it be as black as sin, as hideous as hell, as 
destructive as ten thousand furies. An image 
is set up, and a cry like that in the wilderness 
is heard—“These are thy gods, O Israel; 
which brought thee up out of the land of 
Egypt”—and they fall down and worship the 
image, be it beast or devil. Such conservators 
of the old rotten institutions of dead would 
produce a putrid disease in the body politic, 
and put an end to human sogiety ina single 


century.. ‘ 
Ultra radicalism, on the other 















For a 


was destined to be one grand 


Journa.” These indications have already be- 
come, to a considerable extent, a reality. Said 
a United States Senator from the South, not 
long since, “The series of scientific essays, 
by me to our editors, are published regularly 
in all our papers, and | hardly know what they 


would do without them.” 


Papers in all the States now make it a point 
to furnish their readers with something in the 
way of practical science. In the midst of the 
highest political excitement, scientific matter 
found place in numerous political journals. 
During several years’ respite from political ex~ 
eitement now in prospect, the whole American 
Press will doubtless give scientific matter a 
prominent place in their columns, certainly, as 
schools ‘are now looking to that source for ap- 


propriate lessons of instruction. 


structive lesson, either for schools or families, 


cannot perhaps be found, than 


little manual of Geology, describing twenty- 
five elementary specimens, showing the cic- 
ments and structure of the earth. The num- 
bers have regard to a fundamental classifica- 
tion of rocks, designed to aid young hands in 
and labelling minerals, 
mes and their schools. 


collecting, prem 
for the use of their ho 
The case is very plain, and 


that if the papers—all the papers—in our 
country—should give place to this brief com- 
pend of Geology, and the schools all the 
schools of our country—should use the papers 
containing it, both for reading and study, in 


special aid of collections by the 


papile, a grand simultaneous movement would 
e made for the advancement of American 
science—an uprising of a hundred thousand 


schools in a body, going forth to 
from the “Onper VoLUME oF 


leaf, line, word, and letter of which declares 
that its Author is divine and glorious. 


HOLBROOK’S GEOLOGICAL CABINET. 
An Introduction and Aid to Books. 


| The Bible is a book of examples, founded 
on principles for the regulation of human con- 
duct; especially so for the management of 
the mind and soul, or intellect and heart. 
The example furnished by it, as a starting point 
edge, is not only ap- 

propriate, as founded on Divine Wisdom, but 
is equally simple, beautiful, and sublime. “ In 
the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,” is the sentence commonly referred 
to, as a specimen of the very highest sublim- 
Its sublimity is in its simplicity, connect- 
ed with the glorious truth uttered. A sentence 
more full of instruction never has been, prob- 
It is also pre-emi- 


in the pursuit of know 


ity. 


ably never will be, uttered. 
nently fitted to an inquisitive 


eagerly observing surrounding objects; at the 
same time rapidly and successfully, because 


practically learning them. 
If the elements of the created 


the “ First Lesson” of the Creator to his crea- 
tures, why not follow the example thus set us 
by Him who created mind, as a starting point in 
In accordance with 
this example of Divine authority, the elements 


the training of mind? 


of our globe are selected as a 
for children. A “ GroLoaicaL 


prepared, consisting of twenty-five mineral 
specimens, so selected, arranged, labelled, and 


described, as to show, almost at 


by all persons, everywhere, in 
struction of children. 


agreeably. 


blend, or ~~ 
or four mem 
earth; lime formations, very 
rious, and useful; magnesian 


found everywhere. 


gems mentioned as set in the 


stones used in all ages of the 


one of the hardest. 


quartz, smoky, gray, 
pery, blue, red, an 


yelow, 


thyst, or purple quartz; jasper, 
aegis 


pally brought from France, 


—— and numerous 
of an 


No. 4.—FrEvspar resembles 













or two _past, strong indications 
have eed exhibited that the ainadaie Press 


elements and structure of mountains, rocks, 
and soils; exactly fitted to gratify the eager 
guriosity of every child to learn what he sees; 
not only by seeing, but by handling, examin- 
ing, comparing, classifying, and other steps 
for acquiring the most substantial knowledge, 
by the most thorough modes of learning. 

“ Nature before Books, and Drawing before 
Writing,” is a motto always in accordance 
with common sense, and now completely tested 
by experience, both in this country and Eu- 
rope. It is already widely adopted by both 
continents, and is certain soon to be observed 


The “ Alphabet of Ge- 
ology,” by preceding the “ Alphabet of Books,” 
changes the latter from an unmeaning, irksome 
task, to an instructive, delightful lesson ; learnt 
rapidly and certainly, because practically and 


The principal families of rocks, or geologi- 
cal formations, are the granite family, com- 
posed of three members, and forming all the 
highest mountains in the world; the horn- 
family, consisting also of three 
ers, widely scattered over the 


formations, containing highly valuable ores ; 
conglomerate rocks, or those formed from the 
fragments of broken down rocks; carbon, or 
coal formations; fossils, or organic remains, 
or rocks containing the remains of more than 
nine thousand animals, with those of numerous 
lants ; coral ranges, very extensive, and still 
increasing, by the labors of insects of the sea ; 
and voleanic rocks, composing yery numerous 
islands, and some mountains, from ten to fif- 
teen thousand feet high. All these vast ranges 
of rocky and mountain masées, constituting 
the elements, the grandeur, and riches of our 
earth, beautifully and emphatically declare 
the sublime truth, that He who formed them 
has indeed and in truth “ weighed the mount- 
ains in scales, and the hills in a balance.” 
Nos. 1 and. 2.—Quartz is the only mineral 
It forms a considerable 
art of all the highest mountains in the world, 
is’ the principal element of soils, composes 
nearly all the pebbles upon shores and in 
banks of gravel and sand, is the only material 
essential in the manufacture of glass; and, in 
some of its varieties, formed most or all the 


Aaron, the high priest ; also, those mentioned 
as composing the streets of the New Jerusa- 
lem. Quartz also forms most of the precious 


sonal ornaments, worn on fingers, breasts, &c., 
and hence furnishing, to a considerable ex- 
ie artieles of ecommerce among nations. 
t scratches most other minerals, and is hence 

Jts colors are white, red, 
brown, smoky, blue, green, yellow, and cloud- 
ed, with various shades of different colors, 
The most common quartz crystal is a hexag- 
onal or six-sided prism, ending in a pyramid, 
with the same number of sides. The names, 
determined by the colors, forms, &c., are milk 
ell rose, limpid, jas- 

clouded quartz; with nu- 
merous other varieties. The gems are ame- 


owish red; agate, clouded, &c., 


No. 3.—Burstoye is porous qu: inci- 
cod eel be 


stones of flour mills, and is preferable for that 
use to any other material yet discovered. Its 


oi sre for reducing wheat and other grains 
our. 
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0. 8.—Gneiss is slaty 
by the uniform direction 


other parts o 


ish gray, and sometimes silvery. 
composed of quartz and mica. 


in this rock. 
surtace, but is smoo 


those than any other crystals. 
dark colors. 
scenery in the world. 


place of mica. The 


ite. 


large portion of iron. 


for building.” 


ful. bie J 
all marble 


called rhomb spar. 


of vitriol) and lime. 


variety of this mineral. 


posits. 


Virginia. 
world. 


of French chalk. 


ger nail, 


found with it. 
monly by iron. 


similar articles, 


of friction. hen the 
not rounded, the rock is called brecgia. 
Nos. 21 and 22.--Coat. 


smoke, smell, tar, and. coke. 


is more durable. 


continent. 
No, 23.—Fosstts. 


petrified ; the greater 
extinct, or un 










tered through the rock. The quartz or felspar 
greatly in the size of the masses com- 
Fine granite is best fitted for urposes of 
architecture, for which it is eitensiyely used in 
many countries. In the U. States are many quar- 
ries, farnishing building materials for all our 
and many inland towns and villages. 
anite, rendered eo 
the mica. It hence 
splits in slabs of large and smooth surface, fit- 
ting it for sidewalks, floors, bridges, and many 
other purposes of economy and convenience. It 
is the prevailing rock on New York island, as 
it is in many bein of New England, and many 
the world. The color of gneiss 
depends, of course, upon that of the materials 
composing it, especially the mica, which is 
sometimes black, giving a black or dark color 
to the guiess. It is more commonly of a light- 


No. 9.—Mica Srate resembles gneiss, but is 
kelspar, com- 
ing a part of granite and gneiss, is wanting 
It Seaneny has an undulatin 
th. It splits readily, an 
is used for purposes similar to those of gneiss. 
Garnets are more abundant in this than any 
other rock; and this rock contains more of 


No. 10.—Hornsenp is black, green, or other 
It is more tough than hard, and 
is an element of rocks much used in architect- 
ure, also forming some of the most beautiful 


No. 11.—Srenite is commonly called gran- 
ite, but differs from it in taking hornblend in 
unker Hill Monument, 
(Massachusetts,) Merchants’ Exchange, Astor 
House, Rutgers Institute, and numerous other 
buildings, in New York and other cities, are 
built of sienite, commonly called Quincy gran- 
Cleopatra’s Needle, Egypt, is sienite. 

No. 12.—BasaLt. The Giant’s Causeway is 
composed of basaltic pillars, many of which 
are six-sided prisms, from six inches to a foot 
or two in diameter, in blocks about the same 
length, with one end rounded and the other 
hollowed, so as exactly to match, and are piled 
upon each other to the height of 200 feet or 
more. Rocks nearly resembling these, and 
piled upon each other in a similar manner, 
form the Palisades on the Hudson, the two bluffs 
at New Haven, Mount Holyoke, and many 
other mountain masses in this and other coun- 
tries. The same kind of rock is seattered over 
many countries, in the form of bowlders, and 
is frequently known by the name of ironstone. 
It is composed principally of hornblend or 
augite, which it resembles, and felspar, with a 
Basalt, greenstone, and 
other rocks of the same family, are much used 


Nos. 13 and 14.—Lime formations gre ex- 
tensive, various, useful, and sometimes beauti- 
embrace common limestone, nearly 
8, chalk, and many beautiful crys- 
tals. The older formations are in coarse grains, 
which give it the name of granular lime. The 
more recent is frequently finer or more com- 
pact, when it is called compact lime. It is fre- 
quently found in rhombic erystals, when it is 
When these crystals are 
transparent they are called Iceland spar, and 
produce double refraction—giving one line or 
letter seen through it the appearance of two. 

All these formations are the carbonate of 
lime, composed of lime and carbonic acid. 
When burnt, the acid is thrown from the lime, 
when it is reduced to quicklime, and fitted for 
various uses in building; also for manuring 
land, for which it is extensively used. White 
limestone and milk quartz are sometimes con- 
founded ; but they may be easily distinguished 
by the knife, as the former ean be cut, and the 
latter not; and more certainly by an acid, as 
the former effervesces, and the latter not. 

No. 14.—Gypsum is the sulphate of, lime, 
and of course composed of sulphuric acid (oil 
In Italy and other coun- 
tries, it appears in the form of alabaster, which 
receives a fine polish, and is translucent. When 
crystallized in transparent plates, it is called 
selenite (moonstone.) It sometimes appears iu 
fine silky fibres, when it is called fibrous gyp 
sum. Radiated gypsum is another beautiful 


Gypsum is a powerful manure, and is much 
used for ornamental work in plastering rooms ; 
also for busts and casts of various kinds. 

No. 16.—SeRPENTINE rocks form extensive 
barren ridges, but contain chrome ore, magne- 
sia, asbestus, and other useful and curious de- 
It takes its name from its variety of 
colors like the serpent, though its prevailing 
color is green. The prevailing rock at Hobo- 
ken and Staten Island is serpentine, which ex- 
tends, with frequent interruptions, through 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, into 
It abounds in various parts of the 


No. 17.—Tatc, like serpentine, contains 
magnesia. It is sometimes known by the name 
lt has a greasy feel, and is 
easily cut with a knife, or scratched by the fin- 


No. 18.—Soapstone is composed of talc, 
minutely combined with quartz. It is easily cut 
with an axe or saw, turned in a lathe, smoothed 
with a plane, and thus changed into any form 
desired for economy or convenienee. It is less 
abundant than serpentine, but is frequently 


No. 19.—Sanpstong is composed of grains 
of sand or quartz cemented into rocks, com- 
It abounds in many countries, 
and is much used for buildings, and is the ma- 
terial for grindstones, whetstones, and other 


No. 20.—Puppinestone is a rock formed of 
pebbles, and cemented by iron. The pebbles 
are commonly quartz, rounded by a long course 
pebbles are limestone, 


Mineral coal ia 
Pdivided into two great families—bituminous 
and aathracite. The former contains hydrogen, 
which produces ready ignition, a bright blaze, 
Anthracite is 
composed principally of carbon, which is ig- 
nited less readily, produces little blage, smoke, 
or emell, no tar or coke, but a higher heat, and 
Bituminous coal is found in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Tennes- 
see, Alabama, and other States. Nearly all 
the anthracite used comes from Pennsylvania. 
Both are found in various parts of the other 


Mora than 9,000 differ- 
ent kinds of animals are changed into stone, or 
rtion of the species now 
wn in & living state. Some 


urnin 















lava flowed from a voleano in Iceland, one fifty 
miles long and twelve broad, and the other 
forty miles by seven—averaging one hundred 
feet in thickness, destroying twenty villages, 
and nine thousand inhabitants. Most of the 
islands in the Pacific ocean, and many in other 

rts of the world, are voleanocs. Some islands 
ave risen from the midst of the sea in modern 
times, by the power of volcanoes. 


REMARKS. 
As a “ First Lesson” for children, the “Gxro- 
LocicaL Capinet” here described is probably 
the best that can be provided. It is certainly 
fitted both to interest and instruct young minds, 
before they can comprehend any book which 
is or can be prepared for them. . The lesson is 
taken from “THE Book” studied with eager 
curiosity by every child, the first moment he 
opens his eyes upon the light of heaven; and 
is hence an introduction to continued lessons 
through life from the same book, studied in the 
same practical, delightful way as here com- 
menced. 
While this is a succeesful and delightful in- 
trodustory lesson in “Gop’s Orper Vo.tume,” 
the book of ereation, it creates a desire and fur- 
nishes aid in learning the books of men. Chil- 
dren, in such a course, never fail to learn to 
spell, read, write, &c., almost without knowing 
it; as books are sought for as instridments in 
their work. They thus not only learn how to 
read, but to understand what they read—ab- 
solutely essential to making a good reader. 
Such knowledge, thus acquired, also gives 
independence of mind , under all circumstances 
desirable—for a republican, indispensable ; it 
is the very essence of republicanism. As the 
elements of the earth are also the elements of 
soils, a knowledge of them is especially impor- 
tant for farmers; and hence ought to be learnt 
by every farmer's sons, and daughters too. The 
Geological Cabinet is, of course, peculiarly ap- 
propriate for country schools; not less so for 
families. It becomes doubly important in the 
country, from the ease of increasing it by col- 
lections made by children, not only for their 
schools and families directly, but for exchang- 
ing with other schools and families in other 
places and countries. Thus “ National Inter- 
changes” of the most enlightened, pacific char- 
acter, may be established among all sections 
and classes of the human family—a tendency 
to a “Universal. BroTHEeRHoop” on earth. 
Connected with this First Lesson in Geology, 
are others on Geometry, also peculiarly fitted 
to young minds. For such lessons, simple fig- 
ures are prepared, showing the elements of 
form, as exhibited in endless and beautiful va- 
riety in objects around'us. These figures, such 
as squares, triangles, hexagons, &c., are drawn 
on slates and on paper; also formed of paper, 
cut and combined into various shapes, showing 
the different crystals, structure of leaves and 
wood, work of bees and other insects; also, the 
work of human hands in architecture, and all 
kinds of mechanism; thus making Geometry, 
like its sister science, Geology, a source of end- 
less instruction and delight, if used as first les- 
sons in primary education. 
Connected with both these sciences, especial® 
ly Geometry, Drawing is indispensable; while, 
like both the others, it is highly delightful. 
Not only drawing-masters, but writing-masters 
now almost uniformly advocate the sentiment 
of “drawing before writing” —a sentiment 
doubted by no one who ever tried it. 
Hence, geology, geometry, and drawing, sep- 
arately, and still better together, form the ap- 
propriate First Lessons tor children, both in 
schools and families. Each separately, and 
still more all united, are especially important 
as aids to self-instruction ; also, to mutual in- 
struction of children in the same family—virtu- 
ally changing families into schools, for the in- 
struction of children, the relief of parents, and 
the very highest satisfaction of all surrounding 
the “family board.” By them, as remarked by 
a learned judge “observation and classification 
become early and fixed habits of the mind ; the 
only habits by which the mind can be improved.” 


avoid bot world. It is also found in ledges and loose ntain. More than three hundred have | WHITE SLAVERY IN THE WaWiuY hare, 
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oks, or bowlders, widely scattered over differ- Gee Recovectt cpn the earth, Some of them | J2¥ HON. CHARLES SUMNER. With 40 spiena, 
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ertheless, Unquestionable Bnormity of White Slav... 

in Barbary. Conelusion. Price 50 ets. - postage J? “ 

LEWIS CLEPHAN} 
Office National Er, 


For sale by 
March 31. 


PROSPECTUS OF THE HARPOON, 
New Arrangement. 
HE patronage already extended to the H,,, 
by the friends of Temperance induces me to ea 
proposals for publishing it as a permancnt paper, j:. 
stead of a limited time, as-at first proposed. Certain), 
a Temperance paper is needed in Northern Ohio. ay; 
I earncastly appeal to all who have so cordially s;. 
proved the course of the Harpoon during the fy 
months it has been published, and urged me to js: 
proposals for publishing it permanently, to aid m 
extending its cireulation. - 
The distinctive features of the Harpoon, in additic, 
to those common to all newspapers, will be uncompr,, 
mising hostility to Intemperance and Slavery. [It y 
advocate the Maine Law, and nothing less. [t y,) 
also advocate the sentiment that ‘‘ All men are crest.) 
equal; that they are endowed by their Creator yi, 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are |i. 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.”’ 
Terms of subscription per annum, envariahl 
advance. 
Single copies - - . - .- $1 
Seven copies - ) 
Fifteen copies - - - 10 
OG Those who send in yearly subscriptions f;4 
will receive back numbers gratis, so long as I hayo 


any. H. M. ADDISON, 

fay 19. Cleveland, 0 
AUSTRALIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, _ 

1% Company’s magnificent new steamship GOLD. 








rt 


EN AGE, 3,000 tons, will be dispatched for Port 
Philip, Melbourne, and Sydney, Australia, about th 
15th: of June. This steamship is of the size and 
strength, and ih every way equal to the Collins Jing 
of steamers, being 300 feet in length, 43 feet heam. 
and 32 feet hold. She is double diagonally braced 


1, 





with iron bars, and every improvementthat experi. 
ence and science can suggest has been adopted. Her 
accommodations for first, second, and third class pa 

sengers are believed to be superior to any steamer 
ever built. Her model is unequalled, and it is conf 
dently expected that she will make the trip from Neg 
York to Australia within 50 days, stopping only « 


the Cape 6f Good Hope to coal. Passengers may r 
ly that every attention will be paid to their want: 
and that the ship will be liberally supplied with every 
comfort. An experienced surgeon will be attache 
to the ship. a 
Rates of Fare. —First cabin, ladies saloon, $375 
first cabin, upper saloon, $350; second caBin. lower 
saloon, $275; third class, forward, $200. Children 
under twelve years of age, half price. Hight cubic 
feet of baggage allowed each passenger, not exceci. 
ing 200 pounds in weight. Books are now open. A 
remittance of one half the amount will secure « berth 
balance to be paid within 30 days before the time of 
sailing. For freight or passage, apply at the ollice of 
the Company, or to J. HOWARD & SON, 
March 24—15t Agents, 34 Broadway, N. York 





8, M. PETTENGILL & CO., 
EWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, are tis 
agents for the Nutional Era, and are authorised to 1 
ceive advertisements and snbscriptiona for as at th 





rates. ‘heir receipte are regarded yine » The 
offices are at New York, 122 Nassau stree 
Tune 74 Raete 11 State atras+ 








“ BE DAYS OF DRINKING WINE FoRrGor: 
ILLSON’S Temperance House and Botanic Medicina 


IY Store. By Dr. J.T. WILLSCN. Commodi 
bling and tame hay. Wastend of Main street, Jacken, 
Michigan, fifty rods east of the Kailroad Depot. les 





NORTH & PRESCOFT, 





TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law, and Nolivitors ia 
Chancery, St. Anthony Falls, Minnesota Territe:; 
Dee, 6—yy John W. North. George W. Prescoti 
CARD, eet 


SAAC ROBERTS, Dealer in Keal Hetate. 
Union Buildings, Norristown, Penns 
Walnnt street, Philadelphix. 


Office, No.2 
Yivania; and No 74 
Feb, 3 
ORMSBEE’S MINIATURE HEuss, 

203 Washington, corner of Bromfield street, Bos 
PATEN I 
DAGUERREOTYPES 


CABOTY! 








June J—I!¥ 
ESOTERIC ANTHROPOLUGY. 

Y T. L. Nichols, M. D., Port Chester. New York—Prin 

cipal of the American Hydropztbic Institute. A pocket 
volame, 16mo, about 450) pages, ‘ 
A comprehensive and confi i 
functions, passional attr 
false conditions. and the most inti 
women; anatomical, phycivlogical, psy 
cal obs:etrical. and hydro therapeutic 
ly, and with fullnegs and fidelity of 
and processes of generation, gvetation, ev: 
tion, and lactation. This work, interded to be 
private book of study and reference, and a full an 
professional consultations, will not be sold by bo 
agents; but will be sent by mail, post paid, or 
dollar, by the author. 





















JAMESTOWN WATER CURE, 


open for the reception of patients. It appears that 
nature, in this locality, has blended every facility to 


ance of water, of dewy softness and-crystal transpa- 
rency, ta cleanse, renovate, and rejuvenate the dis- 


sents itself to view. 
Here lies the lucid lake of Chautauque, reflecting as 


in her wildest moods. 


Allen. 
The medical department will be under the imme- 


Potter. 


three years, with admirable success, 


in his or her speedy recuperation, 


bus, three hours’ ride to Jamestown ; from the North, 
by road and stage on the various mail routes. 


uaual amount of packing-clothes, towels, &c., or they 

can be furnished with them atthe Cure. For further 

particulars, address E. POTTER, M. D., or ALBERT 

ALLEN, Jamestown, Chautauque county, New York. 
May 19—tf 


E Brees in the beautiful and thriving village of 
Jamestown, at the foot of Chautauque lake, Chau- 
tauque county, New York, is now completed, and 


answer the wants of both body and mind. An abund- 


ease-worn and dilapidated system; and to please the 
artistic eye of ideality, and to charm the lovers of the ee Seager ent 
sublime, a natural scenery of surpassing beauty pre- | Novelty, and Tucident, both foreign snd domestic; tt 


a migror the royal hills that rise on either side; and 
the roar of the waterfall, caused by the outlet of the 
lake leaping the rock-ribbed barriers of nature, sends 
up a continual anthem. Here the disciples of Walton 
can ply the rod and line to their hearts’ content, in 
taking the fine specimens of the finny tribe that 
swarms the waters of lake and stream; and the nu- 
merous graves and rayines in the vicinity afford a de- 
lightful retreat for those who love to gaze on nature 


This establishment was constructed especially for a 
Cure, and planned, in every particular, aceording to 
the most approved model, by the. proprietor, General 


diate supervision of BE. Potter, M, D., and Mrs. L. M. 
Dr. Potter has had much experience in the 
treatment of the afflicted, having practiced ANopathy 
six years, and the Sc a system during the last 


Dr. Potter has associated with him a young man of 
energy and ability, Mr. Albert Allen, who will take 
charge of the business department of the Cure. There 
will be no pains spared to render this establishment 
emphatically the Home of the inyalid, and to assist 


Patients coming from the East or West will take 
railroad to Dunkirk, thence by plank-road and omni- 


Terms—from $6 to $10 per week, according to 
treatment and room occupied. Patients will bring the 


THE MUSICAL WORLD AND TIMES, 
LARGE Weekly Journa! of sixtecn pages, edited ty 
Richard Storrg Willis, and which the beet musicsl 
composers and writers in this country make their mediom 
of communication with the put r th 
year, 208 pages (or $25 worth) of 
all kinds: also, brilliant and instruct 
@ complete coarse of familiar Instract 
















which anybody oan understand; a vast : 

ive musical readivg, anecdotes, and rketches of celebra'el 
musicians, of musical history, &e. The most fearless and 
truthful criticisms of musica! publications and perform: 
ances, and the very pick and cream of Musical Ne: 


whole forming the most complete and valuable record of 
Musical Art it is possible to obtain. The wants of Country 
Choirs, and of ladies wishing for new rmausic, but whore 
not living near mnsic stores, are especially attended to 
Teams —One copy. $3; two copies, $5; fiv 
and a. person sending us 9 club of five, gets 
for his trouble Address Dyer & Willis, pnd 
Musical World and Times, 257 Broadway, Ne 
2 Anorner Musica, Jounnar—T 
aleo publish The Monthly Musical G 
journal of eight pages, each number con 
of mesic, (making forty-eight pages a 
variety Lfiuter-eting musical reading mat 
ly Musical Gazette is dezignea fur the es 
the thousands of music lovera who 
and tastes demand easy and sim 
purses require that it should be fi 
possible rate. ; — 
Trems.—One copy, 50 ornts; throe copies, 3} 
eopies, $3; twenty copies, $5; and a person se ng 
elab fe cently gee an extra copy for his troubi 
dress Dyer & Willis. gt 
N. B.—Clergymen will be anpplied with The Musi 
World and Times at one doliara year; and with 4™ 
Monthly Musicat Gazette at twonty-five cents 4 ye"r. 
*,* Agente wanted to obtain subscribers tor tar 
named publications. Liberal commission allowed os 
Now is the time to subseribe, as the new volume x 
on the Iat of Jannary, 1853. Jan. ! 
AVERY’S SEWING MACHINS KS. 
>¢ 1259 
Price only $25!— Patented October 19, 1°?" 
HIS machine is acknowiedged by all who > am 
to be superior to that of any other «¢ . 
invented, for its simplicity, compactness, t) 
strength of its stitch, and its chespuess. 't Wels” 
25 pounds, and costa oxly from $25 to $20 Itw 
neatly, with the smallest thread. the finest uel” 
bric, or ailk, aswell a8 linen, woollen, and cotton so 
all kinds of leather. it is so simple thst a chiid of 
years of age can understand and work ik repieyy) ve i“ 
any danger of ite getting cut of order and oan dot <i re 
of more than twenty seamstresses much better ib io ‘ade 
spect than it can bedone by hand. ‘The stitehesar 
dent of each other—s0 rauch so, that if eve) 





































HALLETT, DAV!S, & CO.’S AOLIAN. AND LEM, 
GILBERT'S BOUDOIR PIANO FORTES. 
New York Ware Rooms at T. S. Berry & Co.’s, 
297 Broadway; Philadelphia Ware Rooms 
a J. E. Gould & Co.’s, (successors to A. Fiot,) 

196 Chestnut street. 


EING determined to offer the public the best 
Piano Fortes that are manufactured, we have 
arranged with the above-named Boston manufactur- 
ers, to keep constantly an hand at our ware rooms in 
New York and Philadelphia, in addition to our 
stock of New York and Philadelphia Pianos, a full 
and well-selected assortment of their celebrated Pi- 


anos, : 

Messrs. Hallett, Davis, &.Co. have been long and 
favorably known as manufacturers, whose Pianos, for 
valume, purity, depth and sweetness of tone, and for 
the rest length of time they would stand in tune, 
could not be excelled. They have recently intro- 
duced the“ 





: 196 Chestnut st., Philadelphia. 














art will inst ° Any 






Ind. 


AF) oe - “ pune 
» FROM 500 TO 2,000 PER CENT. ol gir 
be. made in a business:suited to both sexes, and pas 8? 
eral use, One dollar is enough to begin with, mrt 


pe seong, ft 8 
stit=h is ent, the seam still holds good and pacers 
unlike and much better thanany other sewics a ‘anil 
invented. This machine is peculiarly adapte! "i 
use, as it will do al! kinds of sewing, and, when know? 
be generally introdnced into families. cup pexfeettd 
he Avery Sewing Machine Comp2ny he 3 + esl 
their arrangements for manufastaring on the ~ ene 
and will supply any number of machines vat Tre TON 
notice. Orders addreased to CHARLES NF a a 
951 Broadway, New York, will receive prowpt ate 
Dec. H—6mif ot eer 
AGZOLIAN PIANO FORTES. a 
T. Gusert & Co.’s New York Ware-r0"" 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony sy” 
Soy Broadway Bank and Theatr, 4 
HERE 


the largest assortment of Pianos wie be 








without the celebrated improved Avila), " 
found—all of which have the metallic frame, eas ation 
ranted to stand any climate, and give entize ee. of 
and will be sold at great bargains. By an XP. the 
years, resuiting in many important improve 1 no 

has been broucht to perfection 4*" the 




















d patent suspension bridge,” which jolians have been applic!, 
animals thus petrified were larger than ele- | imparts the firmness and volume of tone of the Grand | ures) Carthy’ imeressing., Biegont Boudoir : 
a others are microscopig, or too small to | Piano. Their Alolian, Raving the latest and most | Pianos, convenient for small rooms. 1.6% 0 0 ei 

seen the alone. i ic ‘animals | PToved voicing, is pronounced superior to any other. | ‘are admitted to be superior to all of Nets tas 1 1 
by Cd A Me : ° Thore is no instrument so desirable for the parlor ag | firmness and long standing in tune. Brive, 
thus fossilized, and now forming chalk, flint, | their Aolian Piano Forte, combining all the beauty, | manutactory. Dealers + wang iy Mingle snd | 
marl, &c., were once alive, and p of | brillianey.and soul-tonching pathos of the piano and | Wade's aft the corrched at this score at wholesale. 
the powers of action and One fos- ponies organ. NE eee rene ere ORACE WATERS; Sole AB 
il, calle ily Encrinite, stone li f Lemuel Gilbert’s Boudoir Pianos it is only ne- = at of seve! 
i engi vet than 100,000 iy, | nessary to sek that by a series of ¢ asta gh 28 Constantly on bend, aa oe er varyinz % 
Ps wore ofthe. iisie tinued for eight years, he has trium tly suceced- | band Feat) to 8 150. Second hand Aolian nee 8 
joints. On some portions of the canal, | ed in making an instrament for small rooms, fully to $275. Grand Pianos, frow $30 to “<9 gs to 92 
rocks com of different kinds of tes equal to. o§ ware. piano. ‘ hos ‘0.19 Melodeons, from to », Oarba ep? i6—l7_ 
are so abundant as to be used for the walls of wae of the above pga eercpaed in the full- | Guitars, from $10 to $75. &e., ke. = —— 
locks. They receive @ fine polish, and make a manner. The prices, her of our ware RRR a MINING AGENCY, + 19, 
i oS s 4 bgt vas Se Hisetas:. We New York, 62 William street, Reom No. I a 
beau ag ‘ . | select instruments with or without the Alelian, and me apd sslt, 
Six hundred different kinds of or petri. _| forward th y part Stat 5M HIS:Ageney is established for the purchase ® gtooke 18 
fied plants, have discovered. some ¢ eae, mn ge ahs pre — ‘eomtnission, of unimproved mines and we % abit g sil 
we ee al A ’ at ; no prove. 1 9 they may. re- ized and at work. Also, for fur +120, t2¢ 
cases, large frag be carter ‘at our expense, and the purchase money will } 7UP"fmachinery utd main:tig toole, a or80F@!. 1 °0.r5 
we foe Boas ge emi Plate tes eniigea langely ter pabuantag” Maas’ and |S ee a cettonatey. A princes 20 
a Pe ie p ngs eS: e i country. any post Pe 
ferne, are found in slate nd other rocks about | ayasioat Works of every. description, gt both New | fal capinnations, will be. scot in nanver coy" 
te Sr ree SO A OEE EG he Vy York and Philadelphia; and having purchased th Mites, matemne oO" three Cot ost oT ARBOUR & 00 
say ithe canpiogne of Mr. A. of paves? 
| been at work the Boston publications, we are pre- D-ELOCURION TAY 
rocks and , _ | pa to offer better inducements to trade, and A en ian oe 1 Gymnasiuin, P pitadelp 
ey hav . and seminar ‘any other'house. |’ ny oe aaful operation 18 2° ‘ie 
| They have to schools and: aries, than any ba hag been in eacoessful opera ih isn, 
5 ‘fea fo8 We also keep a largo assortment of second-hand twenty is degigned for the Prumotiet © io ing 
eneae pig ee Pianos and M for rent or sale. . NY. Care of Stammering, —— Correo ne Louprurene™ 
eo [ris EMR Bt cen x xo. | spon ge 
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